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SOUND-SLIDEFILMS 
FOR SALES TRAINING 


The Dartnell Corporation now has 
available three outstanding sound- 
slidefilms for sales training, sales 
meetings and for showing as a 
feature at sales conventions. The 
films now available are as follows: 


“STRATEGY IN SELLING” 


Based on the Dartnell manuals of 
the same name these sound-slide- 
films dramatize the fundamentals of 
industrial and specialty salesman- 
ship. Titles of the seven films are: 

- Planning the Sale 

2. Getting Better Interviews 

. Making the Presentation 

. Disposing of Objections 

. Closing the Sale 

. Managing Your Time 

. The Way to Leadership 


“RETAIL SALESMANSHIP” 


Produced for training retail sales- 
people and dealers’ personnel, the 
seven sound-slidefilms in this series 
are applicable to any kind of retail 
sales training operation. 
Making Customers Weleome 
» Need for Merchandise Knowledge 
. How to Use Suggestion Selling 
4. Handling Customers’ Objections 
. Helping Customers to Buy 
- Developing Sales Personality 
Winning Friends for a Store 


“SELLING LIFE INSURANCE” 


Just completed, this series of seven 
sound-slidefilms which Dartnell pro- 
duced in collaboration with R. & R. 
is ready for distribution. 

Dealing specifically with the tech- 
nique of selling life insurance, this 
series should be in the hands of 
every organization engaged in life 
underwriting. 


Outline scripts and full details of these 
sound-slidefilms will be sent on request. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
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Wants to Know About 
Wage Adjustments 


To the Editor: 


We are interested in learning of pro- 
cedures of other organizations whereby 
adjustments of wages and salaries are 
made in accordance with variations in 
the cost of living. If you have any tear 
sheets available from previous issues of 
your magazine regarding this matter, we 
would appreciate your forwarding them. 

Victor H.Lunenore, Arkansas Natural 
Gas Corporation, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


Mr. Lunesorc: A report on cost-of- 
living adjustments in labor contracts ap- 
peared in the October 1941 issue of 
American Business. You will find the 
article beginning on page 15 under the 
title, “ ‘Cost of Living’ and Wage Agree- 
ments.” The most recent contract of this 
sort, which we predict will be widely 
adopted, was made between the Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation and an unaffiliated 
union in its propeller division. It pro- 
vides that if and when the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor's cost-of-living index 
advances five points beyond the Febru- 
ary 15 level and remains at that point 
for thirty days, the workers will receive 
automatically an increase in pay of 5 
cents an hour. If the index advances 
twenty points or more, the union may 
demand a general review of its wage 
rates. The contract also provides that if 
the index declines, wages will be reduced 
accordingly, but in no case below the 
present level. 

We have also published several plans 
for helping nonunion employees meet 
rising costs of living. In the October 
1941 issue of American Business the 
plan of the Crocker First National Bank 
of San Francisco is described; in the 
December 1941 Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 


turing Company’s way of meeting this 
situation is told; in the January 1942 





issue Columbia Broadcasting System's 
method is reported; and on page 48 of 
this issue you will find more on the sub 
ject. 

Dartnell has a fortnightly War Pro 
duction Service, dealing with industrial 
relations and other production problems 
which you might find helpful. The sub 
scription price is $7.50 a month. 


Where to Reach Collection 
Service Agency 


To the Editor: 


What the average business and pro 
fessional man needs is more and better 
articles such as the one, “Sales Methods 
Collect $3,857,000 from Hopeless <Ac- 
counts,” in the March issue of Ament- 
can Busrness, which deals with the col 
lection of delinquent accounts by sales 
manship rather than by a “hbigstick” pres- 
sure. We have been trying for the last 
two years to bring this fact to the atten 
tion of the Iowa professional men for 
whom we work. 

We would appreciate very much your 
advising us of the proper man to con- 
tact to obtain further information on 
this method of presenting this case, both 
to the creditor and the debtor.—Bzrrei 
G. Smirn, manager, lowa Credit Syndi 
cate, Des Moines, lowa. 

To the Editor: 

I was very much interested in your 
article, “Sales Methods Collect $3,857,000 
from Hopeless Accounts,” in the March 
issue of American Business. I would ap 
preciate being favored with the address 
of the home office of Interstate Accounts 
Service.—Grorce W. SHAWLEY, manager, 
Merchants Credit and Collection Associ 
ation, Spokane, Washington. 


To the Editor: 


In your March issue is a very inter- 
esting article, “Sales Methods Collect 
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OFFICIAL WORLD TYPING RECORDS 





149 Net 5-stroke 
words per minute 
for one hour... 








Miss Margaret Hamma proved the IBM 
Electromatic All-Electric Ty peveriter to be the 
fastest in the cvorld. She now holds the three 


major cvorld’s typing records. 


Miss Margaret Hamma wrote 149 net five-stroke words per 
minute for 60 minutes on the IBM Electromatic Typewriter in 
competition with the world’s fastest typists in the 1941 ofhcial 
world typing contests held under the auspices of the International 


Commercial Schools Contest Committee, in Chicago, June 1941. 


Miss Hamma holds these unbeaten world’s records: 


a) World’s Professional Typing Record— 


149 net 5-stroke words per minute for 60 minutes. 


(2) Women’s World’s Professional Typing Record— 


149 net 5-stroke words per minute for 60 minutes. 


& World’s Amateur Typing Record— 


149 net 5-stroke words per minute for 30 minutes. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
_ Branch Offices in Sa Principal Cities 
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TWO WAYS TO GET MORE 
OUT OF YOUR PRESENT 
BURROUGHS MACHINES 


BURROUGHS 
ADVISORY SERVICE 


Burroughs technical advisory service is 
rendered by men trained and expe- 
rienced in systems and in the installation 
of machine equipment. Their knowledge 
of machines, applications and pro- 
cedures is especially valuable in meet- 
ing today's changing conditions .. . 
suggesting operating short-cuts that 
save time ... finding ways to handle 
related records in one operation or to 
obtain vital statistics as a by-product. 


BURROUGHS 
MECHANICAL SERVICE 


Burroughs experienced mechanical serv- 
ice is rendered by Burroughs’ own 
salaried, foctory-trained, factory-con- 
trolled men. These men inspect, lubricate 
and adjust Burroughs machines. They 
make repairs and replacements with 
genuine Burroughs parts. Their work is 
guaranteed by Burroughs. Conveniently 
located throughout the nation, Bur- 
roughs service is available in the 
shortest possible time. 


Today, when it is so essential to make the best and the 
fullest use of the figuring and accounting equipment 
you now own, and to make that equipment last you as 
long as possible, Burroughs offers these two extremely 
valuable and timely services to Burroughs owners. 


Both Burroughs advisory service and Burroughs me- 
chanical service have been time-tested throughout the 


years, and are nationwide. 


They are available to you through your local Burroughs 
office, or by writing direct to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES SPEED WAR WORK 








$3,857,000 from Hopeless Accounts,” as 
accomplished by Interstate Accounts 
Service. We would appreciate it if yoy 
would give us their headquarters onice 
so that we may write to them.—O. T 
Wricut, president and treasurer, \q 
tional Capital Press, Inc., Washing?n, 


D.C. 


GENTLEMEN: We would suggest 
you write to W. H. Garvey, Jr., p 
dent, Interstate Accounts Service, 
West 35th Street, Chicago, Illinois, 
more information on that organizat 
successful collection methods. 


“American Business” May 
Help Labor Shortage 


To the Editor: 


The United States Employment s 
ice in Ohio is faced with the task of 
cruiting great numbers of workers to 
meet the needs of the war progrin 
Naturally, we would like to bring to ~he 
managers of our field offices every 
gestion that might be of service. 

In American Business for Januiry 
1942 is an article which has intereste: 
very much—“One Answer to the La 
Shortage Question.” May we reproduce 
this article, of course, with suit 
credit, for distribution to the manager 
and staffs of our field offices?—W 
Hammonp, director, Ohio United States 


Employment Service, Columbus, Ohir 


Mr. Hammonon: Please feel free to re 
produce the article, “One Answer to thie 
Labor Shortage Question.” We are glad 
to know you feel American Business 
may be of some small help to you in 
solving the manpower problem of war 
production. 

In this connection you may also be 
interested in the article beginning on 
page 17 of the March issue of our maga 
zine, “Kokomo Counts Noses,” which 
tells how Kokomo, Indiana, went about 
finding more skilled labor. In this issue 
of American Business you will find an 
article beginning on page 22, “New Jobs 
for Women,” which also may be helpful 
to you. 


Source of Information on 
Suggestion Systems 


To the Editor: 


I have two favors to ask from my busi- 
ness magazine: (1) Do you know the 
address of the company that makes ear 
plugs for industrial use? They are de 
signed to reduce nerve irritation by low 
ering the noise level. Also, they are a 
protection against any foreign matter 
trying to enter the ear passage. 

(2) Do you have or do you know where 
I can get any information concerning the 
establishment of an ideas and suggestion 
department? If you have any posters on 
production promotion or ideas procure 
ment from workers, please suggest 3 
means whereby I can get them. If sou 
have any letters, booklets, or suggestions 
on how to sell the idea of an “Ideas” 
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A READY-TO-GO 
SYSTEM that WORKS 


SUGGEST +) 


Durable and attractive 
cabinets make the system 
more effective, give it 
greater significance in 
workers’ minds. 


~, 
Cathe “beta 

saves Tee ee ele tae ne 
YOUNG re woeee 


SUGGEST ITI 


{ hought-provoking posters 
attractive colors con- 
intly‘‘sell”’ your workers. 
different poster appears 
ch week. 








— 
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Here’s What You Wanted, Mr. Nelson 
.-elt’s Ready for Immediate Delivery 


In asking that employee suggestion sys- 
tems be set up to speed war production, 
Mr. Nelson proposes a method which has 
proved its value in peace time. Sugges- 
tion systems have been our business for 
14 years, and during that time Morton 
Systems have helped some 9,000 Ameri- 
can companies do their work better, 
faster, more safely, and at less cost. 

Accordingly, we have a ready-made 
system. There’s no need to experiment 
or spend the money required to develop 
one of your own. Everything you need, 
from attractive cabinets and a fresh sup- 
ply of colorful posters for each week, 
down to printed employee manuals and 
other promotional material—all this is 
available for immediate service. Equally 
important, there is available the experi- 
ence of a full-time staff which has worked 
with a total of more than 3,000,000 
employees in all sorts of industrial, mer- 
cantile, and other establishments. And 
because we are serving so many em- 
ployers, the material we furnish is far 
better and costs far less than anything 
you could afford to produce in limited 
quantity for your own use. 

Morton Suggestion Systems incor- 
porate a unique arrangement whereby 


employee identity is concealed until the 
suggestion has been evaluated, thus assur- 
ing unbiased action by foremen and 
supervisors. Experience proves that this 
concealment produces more suggestions, 
because some workers hesitate to submit 
an idea which may be thought worth- 
less. Furthermore, this same means of 
anonymous but identifiable communica- 
tion helps the loyal employee to defend 
the plant against sabotage without ex- 
posing himself to personal risk. 

Full details are yours for the asking. 
We are prepared for prompt action to 
help get your system operating at the 
earliest possible moment. 





CHECK CHART for Your 
Own ANALYSIS 


A request on your 
letterhead will 
bring a copy of our 
Check Chart, with 
which you can ana- 
lyze your own needs, 
the prospective bene- 
fits, and how to apply 
a Morton System to 
your individual requirements. There's 
no cost or obligation. Send for it today. 











MORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SUGGESTION SYSTEM DIVISION 


321 NORTH LEAMINGTON AVENUE - 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











“| WAS BOGGED DOWN 
WITH 2. DETAILS... 


~Sa 











1. “21 WAYS TO KEEP A CLEAR DESK” 
Shows how to avoid “junk heap” desks, 
organize your work. Gives you specific, 


tested ways to clear 
away details, step up 
efficiency, pin down 
responsibility. Out- 
lines proved time- 
savers to help men in 
6 different manage- 
ment and office jobs. 


2. HOW TO SPEED ROUTINE 


Business Forms booklet shows how to de- 
sign up-to-date printed forms that assign 
work, tell what’s to be , 

done, when and how to 

do it... and make sure 

it gets done right—and 

on time. Booklet car- 

ries check list to test 

your forms, uncover 

needed improvements. 


3. QUICK WAY TO ORDER PRINTING 


Handy layout and order sheets are ruled 


for quick, accurate layout of printed forms. 


They eliminate er- 
rors, misunder- 
standings, expen- 
sive alterations. 
Provide all infor- 
mation essential to 
ordering printing. 


5. HOW TO HANDLE RUSH JOBS 
Need copies quickly? Use your gelatin or 
spirit duplicator. “Duplicator Facts” 
shows how to get best results on either 
machine tells 

how to select du- 

plicator paper. 

Also get the Op- 

erating Guide, a 

handy trouble- 

shooting chart. 








Please send me 








(Please attach coupon to your company letterhead) 


free 


Sse eee ee wee awe aks 


4. “GOOD STENCIL DUPLICATING” 
helps you broadcast messages quickly and 
economically. Shows how to operate your 
equipment at peak effi- _-~<«uurr 
ciency. Analyzes the @/ 

stencil process with prac- 2-/ onc, stenen 
tical tips for the oper- TCATINg 
ator. Tells how to get ¢ 
3,000, and more, clear 
copiesfrom single stencil. 


6. HOW TO SELECT THE RIGHT PAPER 


File-size sample books of Hammermill 
Bond, Duplicator 
and Mimeo-Bond 
help you choose 
quickly the cor- 
rect color, finish 
and weight of 
paper for office 
stationery and 
“factory forms. 


‘ 
} 
} 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 


the office helps checked: 


30 4) 


heed) 


Position si 
AB-APR, 


department, how to get it going, the rou- 
tine of classifying ideas, and gaining 
united cooperation to produce a success- 
ful suggestions department, would yoy 
please send them to me?—Epwin More. 
LAND MownseE 1, Jr., Cincinnati, Ohi: 


Mr. Monsett: The Morton Manu/ac- 
turing Company, 321 North Leamin 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois, has a com} 
ideas and suggestion system prog: 
and all the necessary supplies for op 
tion of such a program. This com} 
has specialized in this work and se: 
some of the lafgest companies in 
country, including such large enterpr 
as the Illinois Central System and W 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company. We are sure it can give 
all the information and furnish all s 
plies for operating such a system. 

The Mine Safety Appliances Company 
Braddock, Thomas, and Meade Stre*ts 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, makes 
plugs for industrial workers. 


ton 


ete 


‘He Employs the 


Handicapped 
To the Editor: 


In your recent issue I was interesied 
in reading the article, entitled “One Aus- 
wer to the Labor Shortage Question,” 
having to do with the physically handi- 
capped people. 

The business with which I am connected 
was started on June 1, 1940. Italy had 
entered the war on May 10 of that year 
and realizing that sooner or later this 
country would be involved, we set to 
work to build up a labor force which 
would not be dislocated by conscription, 
labor shortages for defense work, etc., 
and we are pleased to be able fo advise 
you that out of a total of 97 employees, 
there are 19, or 19.6 per cent, who are 
physically handicapped; 12, or 12.3 per 
cent are 55 years or over; 7, or 7.2 per 
cent are 60 years of age and over. (This 
7 is included in the total of 12 who are 
55 years of age and over.) We employ 
46 women of whom 4 are _ physicall) 
handicapped, leaving 42 women or 43.3 
per cent not physically handicapped. This 
makes a total of 73 people or 75 per 
cent of our employees who are not eligible 
for the draft. 

In addition we have 8 workmen over 
44 years of age. Add this 8 to the 73 
and we have 81 or approximately 83 per 
cent of our total working force not sub- 
ject to draft and not interfering with 
defense work. 

If our present plans carry, we will 
eventually have practically all of our 
male employees 55 years of age and over 
or physically handicapped. 

Furthermore, we wish to advise that 
the physically handicapped people, men 
and women, and those 55 years of age 
and over are among our best employees 
and we are more than pleased with the 
results obtained through the operation 
of our policies along these lines. 


Signature deleted at the request of the 
writer. 


AMERICAN BusINeSSs 
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So you've got a 


War Contract? 


Brotuer .. . if you think you've got worries, 
you should have seen Harry X last month!* 
I got a rush call from Harry one morning 
come over to his office quick. I've been selling 
Harry since 1915. He makes a little gadget 
they use on automobiles. Nice business. 
Good-sized plant. Hires about 200 men 
regularly, works ‘em a 40 hour week, with a 
little overtime before the new models come 
out, 


‘*Listen,”’ he says, the minute I get my foot in 
the door. “I just got a war contract. Sub- 
assembly. I get my materials from thirteen 
different sources spread all over the map, 
and I put the things together here. Have to 
keep one line going on the old product, too 

. they’re using it on Jeeps. Listen . . . I’m 
putting two ten-hour shifts on this job. All 
new faces and mostly women. I'm swamped 
with paperwork. Got any ideas, any systems? 
Ever organized a job like this before? I got to 
start delivery in 30 days!” 


Well, I didn’t have time to start from scratch 
on Harry’s problem. So I dropped back to the 
office and began digging around in our data 
file. Took me a couple of hours. I got back to 
see Harry the same day. This is what he 
elected . . . on the spot: 


1. A Kardex Personnel System, the 
same one we put in seven months ago for 
a new Ordnance Plant down in Alabama. 
Fitted Harry's job like a charm. 


2. A Kardex Procurement System— 
practically the same thing we did for an 
Aircraft Plant out on the West Coast—as 
a follow-up on their sub-contractors. 


3. AKardex Production-Progress Record, 
to go right in Harry's own office. This 
one's a honey. Reports from every de- 
partment, also in Kardex, are posted 
daily to Harry's personal production- 
summary. FACT POWER? Say, he’s got 


*A true case—name deleted by request. 


his finger on every detail every minute 
Calls it his *‘desk-side machine tool!"’ 


And we installed the whole set-up, 
ready to go, without using a person on 
Harry's staff. 


Success Story? Well, call it ‘anything you 
want—we're doing the same thing every day 
THIS YEAR. Just multiply Harry by thou- 
sands. And count the 20 biggest war manu- 
facturers in the U. §. too—Remington Rand's 
serving EVERY ONE OF THEM! Not just with steel 
files, mind you. Nor just visible records. Not just 
card and paper forms. They're using our systems 
proved in advance systems tailored to their in- 
dividual needs. 


Harry gave me a new slant with this ‘‘desk- 
side machine tool’’ angle. That's what I'm 
calling our Kardex systems today—ApDMIN- 
ISTRATIVE Macuine Toots. It’s a mouthful 
but that’s what they are! 


Mister, if you need any administrative mach- 
ine tools, we've got a big data file over at our 
ofhice. Plenty on tap there. Experience—proved 
in practice. Look up my number in the phone 
book. I can get over right away. 


SERVING AMERICA WITH FACT POWER 


Kardex Production Controls 
Kardex Procurement Controls 
Kardex Personnel Controls 
Kardex Progress Controls 
Kardex Too/ Crib Controls 
Kardex Machine Load Controls 
Kardex Materia/ Controls 

. Kardex for every production problem 





TT Mi pf Busines: 


OOMS in the midst of de- 
pressed conditions in non- 
war industries will con- 
tinue into the summer. 
Brookmire reports a 29 
per cent drop in the pro- 
duction of consumer dur- 
able goods, and a 23 per 
cent increase in producers 
goods, as compared with a 
year ago. Business initia- 
tive is dampened by dras- 
tically curtailed civilian 
output, by the certainty of 
more and more rationing, 
local unemployment in 
non-war industries, stag- 

gering taxes, shrinking profit margins, stiffening 
interest rates, and higher labor and material costs. 
Yet there is a bright side to the outlook. There is 
evidence of better organization to win the war in 
Washington; the probability of a constructive na- 
tional labor policy; indications that runaway infla- 
tion will be controlled ; and our slow but sure readjust- 
ment to the inconveniences and sacrifices of war. The 
whole nation is united in its determination to fight 
this war through. To lose the war is unthinkable. 
Victory will call for a lot of hard wark and hard 
fighting, with crushing taxation, but whatever the 
cost we will pay it and win. 


Labor-Management Committees 


Donald Nelson’s drive to speed up war produc- 
tion through the joint cooperation of labor and 
management may well prove a milestone in labor- 


management relations. The weakness of organized la- 
bor is its traditional belief you can eat your cake and 
have it, too. It has demanded more money for less work. 
It has put all sorts of restrictions in the way of pro- 
‘duction in order to spread the work and obtain more 
leisure for its workers. That philosophy will hardly 


8 


meet the post-war challenge. And it is interesting ‘0 
note that some of the more enlightened companies and 
smart union leaders have recently swung over to 1) 
viewpoint that only as the business prospers a 
succeeds can its employees prosper and _ succe 
Doehler Die Casting Company is a case in point. Tr) 
some of the old line labor leaders still cling to old 
theories, just as reactionary managers refuse to sc 
any good that might come from labor-management 
collaboration. But the parade will pass them by. Just 
as the Liberty Bond drives of the last war changed 
the savings habits of the nation, so we predict th« 
WPB management-labor production committees now 
being set up in war production plants will pave the 
way for a positive national labor policy. And it will 
be a better America because of it. It is doubtful, in- 
deed, if we could survive another decade of tooth and 
nail fighting between employers and employees. Com- 
mon sense as well as the national welfare dictates 
that management and labor work together. If they 
are unable to do it alone, then government should 
take the initiative. 


Looking Down on People 


It will come as a shock to most of us to know that 
the last vestige of white man’s prestige has been 
blown to bits in Asia. We used to rate over there. 
But the Japanese victories, skilfully exploited by 
Tokyo, have convinced even the Chinese that when it 
comes to fighting the yellow races have it over the 
white. We can all feel confident that when MacArthur 
finishes with the Japs the picture will be different. 
but right now we don’t stand very high in Oriental 
eyes. And that is regrettable. Yet it might not be a 
total loss because we Americans have allowed our 
success to go to our heads. It is just as well that we 
should be brought down to earth, even if the experi- 
ence has been painful. Too long have we considered 
ourselves superior. Too long have we set ourselves up 
as better than neighboring peoples in South America. 
Too long have we regarded ourselves as just a little 
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better than any other people or any other race on the 
face of the earth. We are going to find, as Dr. John 
Erskine of Columbia University pointed out to the 
Rotary Club of Chicago recently, that things are 
going to be different after this war. We have to 
realize there are other people just as smart, just as 
cultured, just as courageous as ourselves and accept 
them on that basis. We are going to have to get 
along with people of other lands and other races, so 
we might just as well begin now to understand them 
and to work with them on a groundwork of mutual 
understanding. After all, there is no race or nation- 
ality that has a corner on all that’s good. So why not 
begin to look for the good in folks and try to profit 
from what they can teach us—yes, even our enemies. 


Jobs for Sales Managers 


The conversion of so many plants to 100 per cent 
war production has hit sales executives. Some have 
hon kept busy contacting big customers which the 
company will badly need one of these days. Others 
have taken factory jobs and are serving as inspectors 
or supervisors. Getting their hands dirty won’t hurt 
them, and they should learn much of value in post- 
war selling. But RCA Manufacturing Company of 
Camden, New Jersey, really started something when 
it appointed the company’s general sales manager, 
F. D. Wilson, general manager of all purchasing 
activity! And why not? A recent poll of war indus- 
tries in Britain brought out the fact that the most 
effective way to speed up production was to get 
somebody in the plant who could really do a job of 
hustling up needed materials and breaking parts bot- 
tlenecks. British war plants reported that as the 
toughest problem over there, and it is just as bad if 
not worse here. It is inevitable that this should be so 
with production quotas being stepped ahead before 
the ink is hardly dry on the old figures. After all, con- 
tacting suppliers, keeping them in a cooperative hu- 
mor, and getting deliveries is a sales job. Another 
way sales executives are fitting into the war produc- 
tion picture is to take on the responsibility of main- 
taining worker morale. That is important, too. It will 
become more and more important as workers become 
war weary. It, too, has become a sales operation, and 
right down a sales executive’s or a sales promotion 
man’s alley. Keeping up the enthusiasm and drive of 
a factory organization calls for the same ability as 
keeping a sales organization on its toes. 


One Way to Get War Orders 


One of the reasons why business men are getting 
gray these days is inability to get war orders. They 
can’t understand it. They are told production will win 
the war and every available machine tool must be put 
to work and kept working 168 hours a week. So they 
run all over Washington trying to get a war contract 
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and come home with a stack of canceled checks and 
two weeks’ experience. But down in Jacksonville, 
Florida, there is a cigar manufacturer who had a 
different idea. He bought page ads in a string of 
metropolitan newspapers. “Let’s Stop Fiddling While 
Rome Burns,” the copy read. “We of Jno H. Swisher 
& Son, Inc., thought we were doing our full share. 
We bought quantities of Defense Bonds. We en- 
couraged our 2,800 workers to buy Defense Bonds 
and Stamps. We were complacent because we have 
been and are operating at full capacity and because 
our cigars produce thousands of dollars in revenue 
taxes for Uncle Sam every day. Then we took criti- 
cal stock of ourselves. And we discovered that we, too, 
had been fiddling. We found . 
of the South’s best equipped machine shops suitable 


that we have one 


for making certain types of war materials. This ma- 
chine shop alone can yield nearly three quarters of a 
million man-hours a year, working seven days a week.” 
And so Carl S. Swisher, president, made a three-way 
proposition: (1) He would make war materials with- 
out profit. (2) He asked labor to work the full seven 
days without overtime. (3) He asked the Govern- 
ment to give him such a contract. Whether he gets 
the contract or not, the advertisement was a real 
contribution to the business of getting on with the 
war. There is usually a way, when there is a will. 


An Orchid for Detroit 


“That army finally wins which has the best rem- 
nants,” said General Henry who directs the mainte- 
nance of personnel in the U. S. armored forces. How 
true that may be in this war! It is not alone pro- 
ducing the tanks and the guns and the planes and 
the ships we need, but it is equally important that this 
mechanized equipment be kept at the highest possible 
fighting effectiveness in the field. It may well be that 
our ability to produce the tools of Victory quickly, 
plus our tremendous reservoirs of trained automotive 
maintenance personnel, will be the deciding factor in 
this war—when it has reached the remnant stage. If 
that proves true, then America will be doubly in- 
debted to its automotive industry. The mass produc- 
tion methods it has developed will enable us to out- 
produce our enemies so far as new weapons are con- 
cerned, and the skilled service organizations which 
have grown with the industry will insure these 
weapons being in the fight when the last battles are 
fought. Yet it was not so long ago that long-haired 
New Deal economists were damning the automobile 
all over the lot, claiming that it was an economic 
blight. Instead of buying homes, working people 
bought automobiles. When their cars wore out they 
had nothing to show for their money but a good time. 
Nothing was added to the wealth of the nation. In 
the light of what is happening in Detroit today, some 
of us wonder what these great planners are thinking 
now. Perhaps the same as usual. Nothing.—QJ. C. A. 
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A straight announcement 
of importance to Businessmen 








2JE AMERICANS are learning how to make 
J . . 

)| our automobiles and radios last longer, how 
3 § 

5 J to conserve on fuel and food, how to extend 
bac 








the life of tires and overshoes. What was 





once a matter of pure common-sense thrift is now in 

addition a matter of patriotic urgency. 

The need to save what we have is particularly vital in 
the conservation of Dictaphone dictating equipment. 

On a thousand fronts of wartime business, the Dicta- 
phone method is daily pushing through the specifica- 
tions and orders essential to America’s all-out war effort. 
It is helping key men keep ahead of almost incredible 
volumes of essential work—doubling their ability to get 
things done, fast! 

The demand for these dictating machines is such that 
we must ask businessmen to apply to them the same 
sound principles of conservation they are adopting to- 
ward scarce items of their personal use. 

To that end, we offer this simple 3-point program: 

1. Make your present Dictaphone equipment last for the 
duration. 

2. Make your Dictaphone serve you best by maintaining it 
at full efficiency. Investigate the Dictaphone Mainte- 
nance Program. 

3. If war conditions have reduced your business activity so 
that your Dictaphone should be released for use in direct 


war effort, ask about Dictaphone Relocation Service. 
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To extend the life of your present Dictaphone equipment 
and assure its maximum usefulness, we recommend the 
Dictaphone Maintenance Program. 

For a nominal charge, an expert Dictaphone techni- 
cian under direct factory supervision will inspect your 
machine regularly each month, see that it is properly 
lubricated and make sure that its many moving parts are 
properly adjusted. Each monthly inspection guarantees 
thirty days of efficient, uninterrupted service. Emer- 
gency calls, if made necessary by accident, fire, or any 
other cause, are made without any extra charge. 

Remember that dictating machines, like other pre- 
cision instruments, require expert care and servicing 
to keep them operating perfectly. Because Dictaphone 
equipment may be giving you satisfaction even when it 
needs attention, you and your secretary may be handi- 
capping yourselves without knowing it. 

e For further information about the Maintenance Pro- 
gram or the Relocation Service, look up Dictaphone 
Corporation in your local telephone directory, or write 
or wire us direct. Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexing- 


ton: Avenue, New York City. 


DICTAPHONE 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporati: 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applir 
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The Truth About WPB's Big 
Production Drive 





With some columnists and commentators taking 
potshots at the Production Drive, accusing WPB of 
sneaking labor into management, business leaders will 
appreciate this frank discussion about the big drive 





BY THE EDITORS 


Question: What are the facts 
about the Production Drive being 
conducted under the auspices of 
the War Production Board? What 
is the goal? 

Answer: The Production Drive 
is designed to increase production 
in war plants at least 25 per cent 
as quickly as possible. It is being 
conducted by the War Production 
Board, the U. S. Army, the U. S. 
Navy, and the Maritime Commis- 


sion. 


Question: Why is this drive 
necessary? 

Answer: All America demands 
that our Army and Navy and Air 
Corps engage in offensive warfare 
immediately. This is 
with the scant amount of supplies 
and equipment available today. On 
no front where our forces are now 
operating are there enough sup- 
plies and equipment to warrant in- 
auguration of sustained offensive 
fighting which will hurl back our 
enemies. 


impossible 


Question: Does the War Pro- 
du-tion Board think that industry 
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is not producing to its full ability 
and capacity? 

Answer: From contact with in- 
dustry, the Army, Navy, Mari- 
time Commission, and War Pro- 
duction Board officers and execu- 
tives know that there are plants 
where potential production is much 
larger than actual production to- 
day, for one or more of the follow- 


ing reasons: 


(1) Idle machines; 

(2) 40 or 50 instead of 168 
hours weekly production; 
Poor attendance; 

Lack of 


visory forces and 


trained super- 
fore- 
men ; 
Breakdowns, poor main 
tenance and repair ; 
Plant bottlenecks ; 
Production and assembly 
lines running too slowly; 
Lack of enthusiastic co- 
operation of workers; 
Ignorance of the real need 
for immediate production ; 
fires, 


Accidents, strikes, 


sabotage. 


Question: Do you mean to say 
there are idle machines in war 
plants? 

Answer: Without a doubt. In 
one plant a battery of old ma- 
chines was labeled obsolete and not 
used. It was found that these ma- 
chines could be used for roughing 
out work, saving much time of 
more modern machines. In another 
plant, minor repairs and changes 
brought many machines into pro- 
duction. In many factories owners 
have solved production difficulties 
by buying entire plants and moving 
the needed machines to war pro- 
duction plants. One automobile as- 
sembly plant on the West Coast 
got into war production because 
the manager was farsighted enough 
to buy out a machine shop, move 
the equipment to his automobile 
plant, and put it to work building 


war equipment. 


Question: What is preventing 
“round the clock operation” of war 
plants? 

Answer: There are many real 
and some imaginary difficulties in 
running a plant 168 hours a week. 
Shortage of skilled labor and the 
inability to hire trained men is 
one. Failure to put women in many 
jobs where they can be used is an- 
other. There must be more training 
in plants. There must be more 
women used to relieve trained 
men for upgrading to jobs requir- 
ing higher skills and supervisory 
ability. The War Production 
Board’s TWI (Training Within 


Industry) program is helping on 
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Wauar's THis Girt Domne? 


The order sheet being typed 
here will start wheels turn- 
ing to produce Reliance 
Motors which will provide 
power for elevating guns 
on a U.S. Warship. 

"Paper work” is part of the 
big war job. 


WE ARE FIGHTING THE WAR HERE 
SPEED IS ESSENTIAL 


HAT’S THIS MAN DOING? 


This V+S Drive Control Set and 
hundreds like it will provide 


(RELIANCE, 


power for machining turrets 
for tanks at a top-notch pace 
It’s part of the great program 


to start thousands of tanks 
rolling against the enemy 


WE ARE FIGHTING THE WAR HERE 
LET’S GET THE JOB DONE 


Reliance Electric and Engineering Company, Cleveland, designed a series of posters to show workers not engaged in direct 
production of actual implements of war how they are playing a part in winning the war. Here are two of the series 


this problem. Many companies 
have been successful in developing 
their own training methods, be- 
cause the time is past when trained 
and skilled men can be hired away 
from other employers.* 


Question: What other obstacles 
stand in the way of 168-hour 
weeks? 

Answer: Plenty. Not every man 
is willing to work on new schedules 
resulting from swing shifts. It is 
difficult to work out a schedule 
which does not upset the habits of 
a lifetime, requiring men to work 
at different hours, sleep at different 
hours, eat and play at different 
hours. 

Another difficulty here is union 
demands for doubletime on Sun- 
days. But often contracts were 
taken on basis of no premium for 
labor, making it impossible to pay 
doubletime without taking a loss 
‘on production where doubletime 
is paid. Both problems call for 
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negotiation with labor leaders and 
individual workers, and it means a 
amount of 
manpower allocation. 


tremendous work in 


Question: What do you mean 
by manpower allocation? 

Answer: Where large numbers 
of men are needed in war produc- 
tion the men must be brought 
over from other, less essential in- 
dustries. Transferring men from 


* Articles on Training Employees 
Published in ‘‘American Business’’ 


“From High School to Factory—The Story of 
Glenn L. Martin’s Methods of Training Young 
Men to Build Planes.”” March 1941, p. 18. 

“Work and Study Plan Trains Men for De- 
fense Job.” April 1941, p. 38—Hillyer Junior 
College, Hartford, Connecticut. 

“Manufacturers Study Plans for Employee 
Training.”’ May 1941, p. 38. 

“Film Shows How to Train New Employees.” 
July 1941, p. 46. 

“Training Plans to Open Manpower Bottle- 
necks.”” August 1941, p. 9. 

‘“‘What General Motors Has Learned About 
Training Men.” October 1941, p. 17. 

“Training Films for Defense Workers.’’ De- 
cember 1941, p. 16—South Bend Lathe Works. 

“Three-Way Training Plan Insures Future 
Manpower.” January 1942, p. 41—Universal 
Winding Company. 

“When Uncle Sam Says, ‘Hire Twice as 
Many Workers.’” January 1942, p. 26—Boe- 
ing Aircraft Company. 

“Teaching Foremen to Teach Workers.” 
March 1942, p. 19—Bill Odom. 


one industry to another, from on¢ 
plant to another, brings innumer- 
able complications. For example. 
a toolmaker has worked twenty- 
three years in one plant, now virtu- 
ally at a standstill because it is 
not yet converted to war work. A 
nearby war plant needs him. But 
for this toolmaker to change jobs 
means a loss of seniority, and it 
means that he may be out of a job 
when the war ends. He is reluctant 
to leave, not because he is unpatri- 
otic, but because he feels the need 
for job security. Often these trans- 
fers mean loss of union member- 
ship or protection or may mean 
that a man must pay dues to a 
new union, and, to protect his !u- 
ture, continue paying dues to !ii 
old union. There have been tho 

sands of problems of this natu 

Much has been done to solve the. 
For example, in the automobile 

dustry it has been agreed to permit 
skilled men to leave this industy. 
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obtain work in war plants, then 
come back to the automobile in- 
dustry with seniority rights unim- 
paired when the war is won. The 
same agreement protects the em- 
ployer, giving him the right to call 
back workers if he obtains war 
work. Unless the employee returns, 
when called, his seniority rights 
are forfeited. 


Question: Is poor attendance 
really a problem in war plants 
today? 

Answer: Yes. On one day late 
in March 200 men in one war plant 
were an hour late coming to work. 
In many plants men taking an un- 
authorized day off has become a 
management headache. It is be- 
lieved that an aggressive campaign, 
sucl: as this Production Drive, will 
bring home to the men the neces- 
sity of working steadily, and will 
stimulate the pride of all members 
of « department to see that the de- 
partment’s good record is main- 
tained and not marred by one or 
two habitual latecomers. 


Question: If lack of trained 
supervisors and foremen is hold- 
ing back production, is there any 
way to train foremen and super- 
visors quickly? We always thought 
it required years to make a good 
foreman. 

Answer: Of course, a man who 
doesn’t know the work cannot step 
in and assume the foremanship of 
a department in war work, espe- 
cially where high tolerance work is 
required or where many skilled 
men, proud of their skills and per- 
haps “touchy” about direction, 
are employed. But even though this 
is true there are ways to speed the 
day when men are ready to as- 
sume foremanship. Some of these 
ways have been fully described in 
previous (Continued on page 40) 





Donald Marr Nelson, chairman, War 
Production Board, assures business 
men that the drive is not to further 
the interest of any group. In the col- 
umns at your right you will find the 
gist of his latest staternent about the 
big drive, and its purposes, and aims 
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It This the Murray Plan? 


Positively NO. Joint management-labor committees 


have been successfully used in Great Britain ever since 
the war began. For more than thirty years American 
business has used joint salesmen-sales management 
committees to fix sales production quotas and conduct 
sales contests. The CIO is trying to capture credit for 
the plan, as a result of a talk made by Phil Murray. 


Nelson says: ‘“The War Production Plan is a voluntary ef- 
fort. It does not conform to any plan that contemplates 
a measure of control of management or labor. It is a sim- 
ple, straightforward effort to increase production, with- 


out giving either labor or management any advantage. 














What Kind of Selling Can We 
Expect After the War? 





Will the drastic changes brought to selling by the war 


become permanent? Will we ever go back to old meth- 
ods? What kind of selling must we plan for when guns 


are silenced? These are problems we must solve soon 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


WEEK ago Saturday I sat at 

a Chicago drug store soda 
fountain drinking a cup of coffee. 
In came a salesman for a widely- 
known wholesale grocer who spe- 
cializes in supplying restaurant, 
hotel, and institution food needs. 

Before the salesman had a chance 
“Good 


snappy girl in charge of the soda 


to say, morning,” the 
fountain said: “’T'wo poundsacaw- 
fee.” 

Out came a big order book with 
quadruplicate copies, and the sales- 
man wrote down what some order 
clerk would have to decipher as 2 
pounds of coffee. 

“Need any breakfast 


ventured the salesman. 


foods?” 


“Nope, that’s all,” sang back 
the girl as she sloshed a dipper of 
cracked ice into a Coca-Cola glass. 

The salesman decided he needed 
some refreshment and ordered a 
can of grapefruit juice, allowing 
as how he was flirting with a bad 
cold. The girl assured him that 
grapefruit juice was just the thing 
to stop a cold dead in its tracks. 

When I finished my coffee the 
salesman was still there. I suppose 
he tarried fifteen minutes. He used 
gasoline, tires, a thousand-dollar 
automobile, perhaps a_ penny’s 
worth of stationery, and fifteen to 
twenty minutes’ time to sell 60 
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cents’ worth of coffee. But that 
isn’t all. Back in the wholesale 
house that order had to be edited, 
posted, picked, packed for delivery, 
and then delivered in a two-thou- 
sand dollar truck to the drug store. 

It seems fair to ask if America 
can pay for this kind of selling 
after the war. Oh yes, I am aware 
that this same salesman will prob- 
ably get a ten-dollar order from 
this store one day next week when 
it throws precaution to the wind 
and orders a case of canned soup, 
malted milk 


breakfast food, and perhaps a case 


crackers, cookies, 
of canned fruit salad. But we will 
come back to that later. Mean- 
while let us go a thousand miles 
straight south from Chicago to a 
Texas grocery store. 

Into the most prosperous gro- 
cery store in a little town of 4,000 
people comes a man selling vege- 
tables. The grocer wants nothing 


“ 


more than a “‘sackapotatoes.” But 
there is a difficulty. The salesman’s 
price is 10 cents a sack higher than 
the grocer thinks them to be worth. 
There’s a bit of discussion and the 
grocer declares that he will call up 
“Milt” and get his “sackapota- 
toes” for a dime cheaper. 

“Okay — see you tomorrow,” 


says the vegetable man and drives 


away ina truck worth $1,800 
the tires. 

Same day, same town; this 
in a drug store. A wholesale «ug 
gist’s salesman comes into th 
ond best drug store in town 
spends half an hour trying to sell 
a “deal” of leather pocket govds, 
billfolds, card cases, and the ike. 
No go. Meanwhile the drugzvist 
answers the telephone three tires, 
calls upstairs for two doctors, | «lls 
them where to go, waits on tire 
customers who come in. Two of the 
customers go away empty haniled 
because the druggist is “Out” of 
the items they wanted. 

The salesman is in the stor 
fifty-five minutes, and when the 
druggist finaliy looks at his want 
book tacked on the wall just above 
the telephone, the salesman writes 
up an order which totals a few 
cents more than $18. 

To the poor consumer who has 
just paid $3.00 for a small bottle 
of vitamin pills, it seems incredibl 
that a wholesale druggist’s sales- 
man could go in and out of a drug 
store and sell less than $20 worth 
of merchandise. But he tried and 
tried hard, and that was all the 
order he could get that week. Next 
week he will be back again. Thre 
or four other wholesale drug sales 
men visit this druggist. 

Now one more item. Back in Chi- 

cago a widely-known machinery 
company sales manager receives a 
wire from his Salt Lake City sales- 
man: 
JOE DOAKES OUR CUSTOMER AT 
SAGEBRUSH AT STEVENS HO'TE! 
CHICAGO. SUGGEST YOU HAVE 
SOMEONE ENTERTAIN HIM. 

After a groan the sales manager 
calls an assistant and persu 
the young man to get in toi 
with Joe and show him a good tine 
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Here is the result, taken from the 
assistant’s expense account turned 
in next morning. 


Theater tickets.........cccces 


Lucky for the young assistant 
and the company that Joe got 
sleey y and didn’t insist on going 
to « night club after the theater. 
Jus. for curiosity the sales man- 
age’ looked up the sales record on 
Joc - company. Total purchases in 
194 were $112.63—all for repair 
par s—with a total of eight orders, 
or «1 average of less than $15.00 
per order. These orders required 
thr» personal visits by the sales- 
mat during the year. Further study 
of ‘xe customer’s account showed 
several telegrams had been ex- 
changed about the orders. 

This company had a good year 
in 1941, earning about 7 per cent 
on sales. So Joe’s business, at best, 
netted the company $7.86, until 
Joe ate and drank up $16.10 worth 
of the company’s money on a mild 
evening in Chicago. 

Of course, that $16.10 spent on 
Joe isn’t going to cause the presi- 
den! of the company to start eat- 
ing in hamburger stands, but it is 
easy to see that there are too many 
Joes in business today. Almost 
every company has far more Joes 
on its customer list than anyone 
ever wants to admit. And it is the 
Joes and the other little druggists, 
grocers, and little customers of all 
kinds that make distribution costs 
what they are today. 

Isn’t it time that sales managers 
begin asking themselves how much 
longer customers are going to pay 
the high prices necessary to sup- 
port the kind of selling I have de- 
scribed here? Some of it is going 
by the boards now. The tire short- 
age. the manpower shortage, the 
nee’ for conservation of supplies 
of «|| kinds are putting the spot- 
lig] on excessive distribution 
cos'., but we look upon all this 
curi ilment in sales activities as 
only temporary. 
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The Fight Against Selling 


There are many people in our government who think that selling 


is a needless waste. A prominent Army officer recently said that 
salesmen are no longer needed. The only answer to these critics is 
to make selling so useful to business and to the consumer that 
everyone recognizes the need for it. That is the job ahead 








It may be that the day has gone 
forever when a wholesale druggist’s 
salesman can spend a fourth of a 
working day taking an eighteen- 
dollar order; it may be that our 
entire approach to selling will have 
to be changed. And why not? 
Frankly, it seems that there is 
nothing to be proud of in heading 
up a large force of salesmen who 
spend the bulk of their time taking 
eighteen-dollar orders, suggesting 
entertainment for customers whose 
are $112.63 a 
year, or writing up orders for a 
“sackapotatoes.” 

Suppose we get this picture 
firmly placed in our minds. Two 
strong, able-bodied men, a thou- 
sand-dollar 
half hour’s time—all to transact 
business totaling $3.00, $6.00, 
$12.00, or $15.00. And yet this 
transaction is but one of three or 


total purchases 


sar standing idle, a 


four which are now necessary to 
complete the journey from pro- 
ducer to consumer. 

Do not be alarmed. I am not 
going to advocate any “eliminate 
the middleman” panacea, long since 
worn threadbare. I am going to 
advocate, if I advocate anything, 
Middlemen 


who can teach their salesmen to 


stronger middlemen. 
sell, and their customers to buy, 
enough merchandise to make each 
transaction stand on its own feet. 

When a buyer, drawing from 
$2,000 to $25,000 a year, and a 
salesman, who is paid from $1,800 
to $4,000, takes half an hour to a 
full hour to complete a deal involv- 
ing less than $20.00—and when 
those same two men repeat the per- 
formance fifty-two times a year— 
we cannot help but wonder if it 
isn’t a rather high price for the 
consumer to pay. Do not think the 
cases I cite are isolated, freak 
transactions which are rare excep- 
tions. Such transactions constitute 
a heavy portion of every buyer’s 
and every salesman’s working day. 
Right now, while we are thinking 


of ways to conserve and to reduce 
service which depends on rubber, it 
may be time to prepare for a per- 
manent reduction in the kind of 
selling which is repeated over and 
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over again each week, or in some 
cases each day. 

It is not only in cases of sales- 
men calling on small retailers that 
sales managers are beginning to 
worry about costs. Visiting with a 
printer in a midwestern city, he 
told me about a paper salesman 
who calls on him every day, or at 
least four times a week. This sales- 
man obtains about a third of this 
printer’s business. He has about 
fourteen active This 
salesman earned better’ than 
$12,000 in 1941. The printer said 
to me, “I figure I paid this sales- 
man about $1,500 in commissions 
on my business in 1941. His serv- 


accounts. 


ices to me are not worth that much. 
True, he gives me some ideas. He 
is a splendid gentleman and a close 
friend of mine. I value his friend- 
ship, and to some extent I value his 
judgment. But one of these days I 
am going to find a way to save 
that $1,500 in buying paper. The 
fourteen printers on whom he calls 
could band together, employ a 
paper expert for $4,000 a year, 
full time, let him conduct a joint 
buying operation for us, and split 
his savings with us pro rata. I 
know that such a plan would en- 
counter endless and perhaps in- 
difficulties. But 


against thinking 


surmountable 
there’s no law 
about it.” 

And that’s the point. Business 
people are thinking about how 
much it costs to render the kind of 
service business has learned to de- 
mand and expect during the last 
twenty years. What sales man- 
agers must think about today is 
whether or not we should ever go 
back to the costly services which 
we abandoned during the car and 
rubber famine which now has be- 
fallen us. It may be a blessing in 
disguise that we can’t send sales- 
men to see small customers every 
day or two. 

What kind of selling can we ex- 
pect after the war? Without at- 
tempting to prophesy, and strict- 
ly for the purpose of stimulating 
discussion, it may be worth while 
to examine the possibility of de- 
veloping plans by which a sales- 


man takes standing orders for the 
great bulk of staples. What hap. 
ards would there be involved in q 
grocer—or for that matter the 
little druggist mentioned ear! «r jp 
this article—ordering 200 pounds 
of certain staples, to be deli: cred 
piecemeal so much each tim. the 
regular delivery is sched Jed? 
Thus, suppose a wholesaler h: s re- 
duced his delivery schedule to ince 
a week. A merchant finds th: | he 
sells an average of 100 poun . of 
Item A a week. Let him orc y a 
delivered — 200 
pounds every other delivery. 


year’s supply, 
Of course, such an idea \ wuld 
Dealers \ wuld 
hesitate to give up their inalie. bk 


meet objections. 
right to bargain over each © ler 
for 200 pounds. They would ob- 
ject that seasonal variation~ in 
volume would create hazards en- 
tirely too great to offset the pussi- 
ble savings. But what are salesiien 
for if they can’t sell ideas? 
Business is going to face a tre- 
mendous clamor for reduced 
prices once the peace treaty is 
signed. The public is going to de- 
mand a revolution in selling and 
distribution such as has already 
occurred in the food distribution 
field. Mr. Average Citizen simply 
may not continue to support sell- 
ing methods which immobilize thou- 
sands of able salesmen and buyers 
the better part of their days while 
they bargain, discuss, and haggle 
over ten- and fifteen-dollar orders. 
For a generation we have talked 
about high distribution costs. We 
have, in some cases, reduced them, 
but there is plenty to be done in 
the future. In some industries dis- 
tribution 
tackled with a two-handed sword, 
wielded with great vigor, rather 


costs will have to be 


than with a small pair of shears, 
clipping timidly here and there. 

There is more to this job of cut- 
ting distribution costs than anyone 
can envision in a brief article such 
as this one, but it can hint at 
what’s to come. In more articles to 
follow we will point out other 
phases of high distributing costs 
which may have to be tackle! in 
drastic fashion. 
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This Plan Cuts 
Costs of 
Office Supplies 


Submitted by 
W. K. PANZENHAGEN 








i: E Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Company, 


Chicago, has sub- 
mitted to the editors of AMERICAN 
Business a memorandum which 
goes to all members of the organi- 
There are a number of 
points in it which others can use 
profitably, and so we are reprint- 
ing the major part of it. 


zation. 


The following restrictions to 
govern the requisitions and the 
consumption of office supplies and 
office materials are to be observed 
carefully by every employee in the 
many branches of our business. In 
all cases where used supplies must 
be turned in before new ones are 
issued, due allowances will be made 
for any unaccountable losses and 
for supplies issued new employees. 
1. GENERAL 

Use less whenever it is prac- 

tical to do so. 

Make things last longer. 

Do not waste effort, time, and 

material. 

T at is as simple as ABC and 

yet |} is very important that we 
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know these simple rules, preach 

them, and observe them every day. 

2. REQUISITIONS AND PwuRCHAs! 

REQUESTS 

a. Requisitions entered by de- 
partments at the home office 
or at the factory for the more 

should 


common supplies 


cover about one month’s 
working requirements. 
Requisitions for common 


supplies from our branch 
offices should cover the re- 
quirements for a period of 
not more than three months. 
Purchase requests for items 
not carried in our home office 
stationery and supply stock 
should cover only those items 
which are, without any doubt, 
necessary for the proper con- 
duct of business and should 
not cover in excess of your 
requirements for a_ three 
months’ period. 

3. Writine Parer 

Write brief messages to employ- 
department or 


ees within your 


office in pencil whenever it is prac- 
tical to do so. If you need a file 
copy for follow-up, insert a sheet 
of pencil carbon. 

Typewritten messages of twelve 
lines or less should be transcribed 
on the small internal letterhead, 
size 81 o X 51 >. 

Make the fullest use of the 
814 x 51, 


internal letterheads. 


You can do it if you 


SAY EFFECTIVELY WHAT YOIlI 
WANT TO SAY IN THE LEAST 
NUMBER OF WORDS POSSIBLE. 


BE BRIEF AND TO THE POINT. 


Do not waste writing paper and 
printed paper forms. Reduce the 
number of copies and send copies of 
your letters to other employees 
only if they have need for the in- 
formation conveyed. Avoid any 
rew riting as a result of errors. Be 
more careful in your work and you 
will conserve your own effort, valu- 
able time, and costly material. 

DO IT RIGHT THE FIRST TIME 


Continued on page 46) 
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(Burroughs Adding Machine Company Photo) 


Less Work—More Sp 


Payroll Department 


HE process of “clearing decks 
for action” to meet today’s 
emergency is twofold. In the fac- 
tory, it means careful planning to 
meet the tremendous new respon- 
sibility of fabricating the ma- 
terials of war. 

Less obvious perhaps-—but cer- 
tainly no less important—are 
parallel problems existing in the 
office. Here is the necessity of pro- 
ducing those supporting records 
and statistics necessary for the 
operation of any “going” business 

whether that business is making 
uniforms or turning out long-range 
bombers. In both the factory and 
the office, the emphasis is naturally 
placed on speed—and more speed 
—in reaching the necessary oper- 
ating level. 

Now 
sheeting and suiting for the Army 
and Navy, the Riverside and Dan 
River Cotton Mills, Danville, Vir- 


engaged in supplying 
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ginia, has already encountered— 
and successfully answered—one of 
the pressing record-keeping prob- 
lems confronting office executives 
who seek to conserve man-hours 
and, at the same time, fulfill the 
demands upon them for informa- 
tion of control. 

“Facing a mounting payroll 
about two and one-half years ago, 
we found ourselves with a payroll 
and labor cost accounting pro- 
cedure that was not sufficiently 
flexible to meet the changing con- 
ditions,” says Paymaster W. H. 
Fox. “Furthermore, the system 
carried a yearly operating cost of 
about $17,000, which, under in- 
creasing demands upon it, was cer- 
tain to go still higher. 

“Satisfied that ‘bottlenecks’ in 
the flow of work were unavoidable 
with this routine and feeling that 
the costs were top-heavy, we de- 
cided to change to an entirely dif- 





With an increase of 67 per 
cent in payroll accounting 
volume, Riversideand "Jan 
RiverCotton Millsredu ced 
payroll operating cost: as 
much as 68 per cent. Mod- 
ern equipment, more f ex- 
ible and better fitted to 
the bigger job, turns ut 
the work with fewer em- 


ployees, less time and cost 





eed in the 


ferent type of system which called 
for equipment that could be set up 
on a self-liquidating basis at a five 
year cost of about $5,400 per vear, 
including all forms used. 

“We anticipated, and have ob- 
tained, a 68 per cent yearly sav- 
ing in costs as the result of the 
changeover,” says Mr. Fox. “The 
saving in form cost alone, over a 
five-year period, will more than pay 
for the new-type equipment. 

“This 
costs,” he emphasizes, “has been 
effected in the face of a 67 per cent 
increase in payroll accounting vol- 


sizable reduction in 


ume over the peak period of the 
old system. In addition, the vital 
payroll figures and records we need 
for the operation of our plant aré 
now obtained more quickly «nd 
more completely than ever before.” 
When the new system 
adopted in October 1939, the | 
roll numbered 8,500, or a 
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The pay check and employee's statement (all on one form) and the check register are all three written in one operation on 
the machines shown on the opposite page. The individual earnings record at the right is posted separately at a later time 





1,000 more than it had under most 
of the old system’s three-year life. 
Despite this, the immediate effect 
of the new plan was to reduce 
necessary operating personnel by 8 
per cent. This saving in man-hours 
held good until the middle of 1941 
when, with the payroll rising to 
12.500, it became necessary to in- 
crease the personnel 12 per cent, 
or + per cent beyond the original 
figure for an 8,500 payroll. 

“Up to the present moment, it 
has not been necessary to supple- 
ment the original equipment set- 
up, whereas, had the old system 
been retained, substantial additions 
in equipment would have been re- 
quired to maintain the necessary 
records,” points out Mr. Fox. 
“From the volume angle, the new 
plan has definitely meant increased 
flexibility and ample ‘reserve’ ca- 
pacity. 

“A good demonstration of the 
system’s flexibility was furnished 
when the Social Security Law was 
amended so as to make it neces- 
sary for the employer to show the 
enployee’s name indi- 
vidual’s payroll statement of earn- 
and deductions. Under the 
present system, this is handled 
with little difficulty, involving only 
an extra print with the addressing 


on each 


ines 


equipment. The same changed re- 
quirements under the old plan 
would have necessitated an addi- 
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tional yearly equipment invest 
ment.” 

An unavoidable drawback of the 
old 
more serious as volume increased— 


the of 


through a single machine at vari- 


method—one which became 


was “funneling” work 
ous points in the procedure. Natu- 
rally, this meant that several suc- 
ceeding steps had to wait until this 
one machine had completed its 
work, and the “bottlenecks” 
idle 
time of about 50 per cent. 

“Here,” Mr. Fox declares, “one 
of the main differences between the 


thus 


created resulted in machine 


two plans reveals itself. The old 
plan did not permit doing more 
than one thing with a record card 
at a time, whereas, under the new 
plan, the same information can be 
used for several different purposes 
at the same time, when desired.” 
Today, the payroll accounting 
department each week receives 625 
time sheets arranged by depart- 
ments. After being audited, the 
hours and amounts thereon are 
copied manually to a deduction 
sheet, together with the deductions 
which average about 32,300 week- 
ly. Next, the 12,500 payroll checks 
and employees’ statements are 
written on three high-speed check- 
writing machines of the type shown 
in the accompanying illustration. 
While the pay period ends on 
Saturday, the payroll information 









comes “piecemeal” from the time 
keeping department on Monday, 
Tuesday, and sometimes Wednes 
day morning of the following week. 
Despite that, all the work is so 
arranged that the checks, the em- 
ployees’ statements, and the check 
the 


work is balanced with the control 


register are completed—and 
figures established from the origi- 
nal payroll sheet—by the close of 
work on Wednesday. It requires 
about fifteen 
the three check-writing machines to 


hours from each of 


handle this work with the fastest 


operator averaging one check 
every ten seconds. 

Although essentially a “produc- 
tion” job, accuracy is, neverthe- 
the 


speed in 


less, watchword. Obviously, 


itself little 


without accuracy. For that reason, 


has value 
close analysis of operating ac- 
curacy is maintained throughout 
all the various steps. The average 
has been found to be 99.992 per 
cent, or about one error for every 
13,000 machine key operations. 


The job of task analysis is a 


very considerable one—involving 
about 35,000 individual tasks 


weekl y—but it is completed by em- 
ployees equipped with low-cost cal- 
culating machines in 90 man-hours. 

One of the most surprising as- 
pects of the new plan has been in 


connection (Continued on page 47) 
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Chrysler Employees “Go to Town’ 


In Bond Buying Drive 





Enthusiastic and good-natured cooperation and rivalry 
of employees show what can be done to win a virtually 
perfect record of bond buying when drive employs 
good showmanship and is well timed and organized 





NE of the accompanying illus- 
trations Mrs. Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., wife of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, presenting 
a flag to the Detroit Tank Arsenal 
for having enrolled more than 90 


shows 


per cent of its employees in a regu- 
lar, systematic payroll deduction 
plan for the purchase of Defense 
Savings Bonds. The Secretary had 
visited Detroit to do the honors 
himself but became ill while there 
and was forced to call upon Mrs. 
Morgenthau to pinch hit for him, 
which she did quite capably. 

A similar flag was also presented 
to the Great Lakes Steel Corpora- 
tion plant near Detroit. This and 
the Tank Arsenal were the first two 
plants in the country to win such 
awards. 

The Detroit Tank Arsenal is 
operated by the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion and the success of this corpo- 
ration in enrolling its employees in 
the government-sponsored plan is 
proof that it can be done with com- 
parative ease, provided a well-or- 
ganized effort is made. The man- 
agement of any company wanting 
to inaugurate such a program will 
find a majority of workers, both 
salaried and hourly wage earners, 
already favorably disposed, and 
representatives of the Treasury 
Department anxious to cooperate 
in presenting the plan and obtain- 
ing the necessary authorizations 
for the payroll deductions. 


Winning the coveted award for 
having enrolled more than 90 per 
cent of all employees of the Tank 
Arsenal was the culmination of 
such a well-organized effort. The 
final drive had been preceded by 
several months of less direct effort, 
however, and the two phases of the 
campaign together well illustrate 
the comparative effectiveness of 
two procedures, either or both of 
which may be followed by other 
employers. 

Chrysler Corporation was the 
first large company to respond to 
the request of the Treasury De- 
partment that employers provide 
some means whereby their em- 
ployees might subscribe for Defense 
Bonds on a regular payroll deduc- 
tion basis. This the corporation 
did by displaying posters in its 
plants and by distributing an eight- 
page booklet to all employees to 
acquaint them with the plan. 

This booklet was entitled, A 
Plan for Chrysler Corporation 
Employees Who Desire to Pur- 
chase U. §. Government Defense 
Savings Bonds Through Payroll 
Deductions. It contained a message 
to all employees, explaining that 
the plan had been put into effect 
at the request of the Government 
and provided for voluntary pay- 
roll deductions. A presentation of 
the bonds was made in much the 
same form as that used by the 
Treasury Department, then the 


principal features of the corpura- 
tion’s plan for making and |\xn- 
dling the deductions were outlined. 
It was accompanied by a subscrip- 
tion card. 

Employees could authorize s 
regular payroll deductions as t 
saw fit, with a minimum of 50 « 
per week for hourly employees or 
$2.00 per month for salaried 
ployees. Larger deductions mix) 
be authorized in multiples of »: 
cents per week or $1.00 per moni! 
respectively. If the amount due 
employee for any payroll peri 
should be insufficient to cover {| 
deduction, it was suspended for 
that period and resumed the next. 
Employees who might desire to 
make additional payments from 
time to time could do so by making 
their deposits with the factory 
cashier. Deductions once author- 
ized continue until the authoriza- 
tion is changed or canceled. 

Amounts so deducted are re- 
tained by the company until the 
total accumulated is sufficient to 
purchase a bond of the denomina- 
tion specified by the employee. The 
corporation then purchases thi 
bond, has it registered in the nam« 
or names designated in the payroll 
deduction authorization, and the 
bond is delivered by the Govern- 
ment direct to the subscriber. 

No interest is paid by the corpo- 
‘ation on amounts deducted and 
withheld for purchase of bonds. No 
partial withdrawals may be made 
from accumulated deductions, nor 
are loans made against them. 

Bonds are purchased once each 
month and the corporation notifies 
the employees concerned at the 
time it makes remittance to 
Government. Bonds are mailed i 
rect to the subscribers and the la! 
ter are urged (Continued on page 
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With obviously homemade, but nonetheless effective, signs 
Chrysler employees enter whole-heartedly into bond drive 


Each department vied with every other department in de- 
vising catchy slogans and good-natured gags to boost sales 


Employees seemed to enjoy the big drive to sign 100 per 
cent of employees in all departments as buyers of bonds 
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Mrs. Henry L. Morgenthau, wife of the Treasury’s sec- 
retary, pinch hit for her husband at a rally to sell bonds 


Some idea of the size of the signs may be gained by compar- 
ing them with the structural steel seen in the background 


One hundred percent or nothing seems to be the goal ofeach 
department, proudly announcing success of its bond drive 
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400 Kinds 
Of Jobs Are 
Now Open 


New Jobs fo 


N ARMY of 10,000,000 men 
projected for the year 1943 

means that one out of every three 
American men between the ages of 
18 and 45 will serve in the coun- 
trv’s armed forces. 

It means, as General Hershey 
recentivy warned industry, that the 
armed forces may take every fit 
man, whether employed in war pro- 
duction or not. Exemptions will be 
permitted only for men who cannot 
be replaced. At the same time, 
Donald Nelson is calling for all- 
out production in industry, for the 
168-hour week, for the three-shift 
day—not next year, but right now ! 
This keen 


Uncle Sam and industry for all 


competition between 
available manpower tells every em- 
ployer of labor in the war indus- 
tries that the time is not far dis- 
tant when the bottom of the reser- 
voir of manpower will be reached. 

What then? Where will we get 


the “extra steam” to meet produc- 
tion goals? The answer to the prob- 
Man- 


power may be scooped up for in- 


lem lies in womanpower. 
dustry, for farm labor, and for 
military services, but there still re- 
mains womanpower—hundreds of 
thousands of women who have the 
ability and skill to help keep our 
factories going twenty-four hours 
aday. And this source of labor has 
hardly been touched. Only about 
500,000 women are now employed 
in the war industries in America. 
This means that only 4 out of 
every 1,000 workers are women. In 
contrast, during the year 1918— 
our peak year of war effort in the 
first World War—21 out of every 
1,000 workers were women. Mary 
Anderson, director of the Women’s 
Bureau, just last month estimated 
that nearly 6,000,000 women can 
be recruited this year for work in 
war industries, if necessary. 


BY 
F. C. MINARER 


An idea of the enormity of th 
job facing us may be gained from 
recent estimates of workers needed 
for the aircraft industry. It is be- 
lieved that this industry alone will 
require 600,000 trained workers in 
the next twelve months to complete 
the 185,000-plane program plan 
Many 
workers will, perforce, be women. 
As a matter of fact, Sidney Hill- 
man, labor’s top man in the WPB. 
plans to have more than 1,000,000 
women working on production of 


ned! thousands of thes 


war materials before the end of 
1942, and possibly 2,500,000 wom- 
en before the end of 1943. Employ- 
ers who are figuring on deferments 
in their plants must realize that all 
deferments are only temporary 
(six months at the most) and that 
they should now be training new 
workers to take the places of the 
men who will inevitably be called to 
the armed services. 
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Each month more and more 


women are being hired for war 
work. More than 4,500 are now em- 


ployed in the aircraft industry 


alone, many of them on highly 
skilled work. Present estimates in- 
dicate that more than 50 per cent 
of the total employment in this field 
will eventually be women—a figure 
that compares favorably with the 
percentage of women similarly em- 
ployed in British aircraft plants. 
Sone aircraft men expect that 70 
per cent of the aircraft workers 
wil eventually be women! Accord- 
ins to estimates made by the WPB 
labor division, there are some 400 
di! erent kinds of defense jobs open 
to women now. This may be upped 
as women begin to receive more 
tr.ining in skilled work and _ be- 
come more experienced. 

(he Women’s Bureau, Washing- 
tou. D. C., has made an intensive 
study of the California aircraft 
plants in relation to the employ- 
ment of women because these plants 
were among the first of the war in- 
dustries to train women and to use 
them throughout the factories and 
not just on unskilled jobs or in 
inspection departments. One of the 
first plants here to hire women 
started out with 16 girls as an ex- 
periment and by the end of the year 
was employing more than 500. 
Now that in the 


California plants alone, 


indications are 
aircraft 
more than 25,000 women will be 
employed by the end of this year. 
These factories are admitting 
women as well as men to in-plant 
training courses in order to make 
as much use as possible of their 
ability to handle highly skilled 
work. 

The California plant of Vultee 
Aircraft, Inc., has found that girls 
excel in all work requiring care 
and constant alertness. This plant 
claims to be the first to employ 
women throughout the factory, 
and women are to be found in many 
departments here working along 
with men on welding, riveting, all 
painting jobs and even on final 
assembly. Girls have also been em- 
ploved in the “hammer house,” in 
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the noise and din of hydraulic 
presses, high-speed trip hammers, 
and other such equipment. It was 
found that the girls at Vultee not 
only maintain a high standard of 
production for themselves once 
they learn their jobs, but that they 
set up an automatic competition 
with the men, who in turn speed up 
because they cannot let themselves 
be outdone by the “weaker sex”! 

Among many of the jobs which 
can be done equally well by men 
or women are work on milling ma 
chines, light punch and forming 
presses, bench and watchmakers’ 
lathes, burring, polishing, lapping, 
buffing (on lathes), packing, and 
labeling. Some jobs can be done 
even better by women, particularly 
painstaking, tedious work requir 
ing great patience and _ finger 
dexterity. Women also adapt them- 
selves readily to repetitive jobs 
requiring constant alertness, if not 
skill, such as drill press work, all 
types of assembly, winding coils 
and armatures, soldering, taping, 
painting, and visual inspection. 
Women can also do certain notably 
skilled work after sufficient train- 
ing. They have the ability to work 
to precise tolerance, can detect 
variations of ten-thousands of an 
inch, and can make careful adjust 
ments at high speed with great ac 
curacy. Illustrations of such skill 
are: 

Welding, light turret lathe work, sheet 
metal 
hand and automatic screw machine work, 


forming and _ riveting, light-duty 


setting-up machine, production, planning, 
routing, tracing, and drafting 


Among the war industries in 
which women are now being em- 
ployed are the aircraft assembly 
plants, aircraft parts plants, ord- 
nance plants making ammunition 
for small arms and for artillery, 
machine tool plants, and plants 
making instruments. In the air- 
craft assembly, one-fourth to one- 
third of the jobs might be done by 
women. For instance: 

Fifty to 75 per cent of drill press work 
could be done by women after training; 
50 per cent of the benchwork; all of the 
jobs in tubing; 25 per cent in fuselage; 
35 per cent of the jobs in work on wings; 


We must revise our ideas about jobs 
women can perform, for the Army is 
taking the men, leaving only women 
for many types of work. Tests show, 
however, that women can capably fill 
many jobs usually held down by men 
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70 per cent on control surfaces; 20 per 
cent in the press and metal forming de- 
partments. After experience on simpler 
machines, women can also operate such 
machines as light turret lathes, hand- 
screw machines, and shaping cylindrical 
surfaces. 

Women who formerly had no ex- 
perience in factories except on sew- 
ing have, after a short period of 
training, been employed in almost 
every production department. In a 
large mid-western plant, women in 
the sheet metal department oper- 
ate drill presses, hand drills, and 
other machines. They also work on 
assembly of oil and gas lines, do 
all types of benchwork, and install 
the radios in the planes. In the 
woodworking department, they op- 
erate band saws, sanding belts, and 
they do nailing and gluing of small 
wooden parts in jigs. In the plants 
making aircraft instruments, wom- 
en are now doing 75 per cent of 
the assembly work. 

The simpler jobs at which most 
factories start women require but 
little pre-training. The more skilled 
jobs will mean, not special courses, 
but the admittance of women to 
the usual courses offered men. So 
far, women have been given little 
or no training, but farsighted 
management will realize that the 
time has come to enroll women in 
training courses in the factories 
along with men. Recent efforts to 
train women for work in war indus- 
tries is a decided improvement over 


earlier efforts. For example, less 
than 1 per cent of the 1,778,000 
persons given training in the voca- 
tional training classes for national 
defense July 1940 
women. Since December 1941, more 


since were 
women have been admitted to train- 
ing, both the NYA and the WBA 
taking enrollments of women in 
greater and greater numbers in 
their industrial training courses. 
The “Training Within Industry 
Branch” of the labor division of 
WPB is also giving training now 
to women as well as men in indus- 
trial work. Special emphasis is 
being placed upon training for war 
work now by the NYA and since 
March 1942, this training has be- 
come greatly intensified. Training 
at NYA Work Experience centers 
enables a girl to handle her job and 
get along with her fellow workers 
months’ 
some, of course, require a bit more 


after three training- 

time, some less. This includes actual 
work experience and classwork in 
related training. Girls who finish 
these 
listed with the State Employment 


courses are automatically 


Service so that they can be placed 
quickly as the need arises. 

In addition to the production 
line jobs for women, some plants 
are asking for women college gradu- 
ates who have concentrated in 
mathematics, chemistry, or physics 
to serve as assistant engineers of 
which there is a shortage at pres- 
ent. Some women are also needed 


in such positions as radio physi- 
cists and technicians. Enginecring 
schools of universities are begin- 
ning to open their defense training 
courses to women now—courses 
which will qualify them as draits- 
men, supervisors, inspectors for 
engine testing, computation, aii] 
wide range of precision \ 
Johns Hopkins will admit wi 
for the first time to enginee 
courses and the Stevens Insti 
of Technology in Hoboken is 
cepting college women for a tw« 
week course as draftsmen, ins) 
tors, supervisors, engine test 
and computers. In March 1942, 
Illinois Institute of Technolog, 
Chicago began giving techn 
training courses to women to 
the immediate need for technic 
trained women in war indust 
and government services. Ther 
are three full-time day courses cov- 
ering materials inspection and test- 
ing, engineering, drafting, and in- 
dustrial chemistry. One year of col- 
lege or extensive industrial experi- 
ence is a minimum prerequisite for 
all three courses. 

The University of Chicago was 
one of the first to admit women to 
its defense 


which is free, is the first full-time 


course. This course, 
program of its kind in the coun- 
try. Fifty women, chosen from 
1,200 applicants, have been en- 
rolled in this course of training to 
prepare for posts in war indus- 
tries. 





Extra Copies of Important Documents 


ECAUSE of the 
danger from fires and explo- 


increasing 


sions in many plants, especially 
those on the Atlantic, Gulf, and 
Pacific seaboards, many banks, in- 
surance companies, and_ business 
houses are taking the wide precau- 
tion of making extra copies of all 
important documents. These copies 
are stored in bank vaults or other 
safe places away from the plant, 
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factory, or office, so that in the 
event of a fire or explosion at the 
home office existing copies of all im- 
portant papers will be in existence 
in another location. 

A recent broadcast request of a 
metals company in one of the west- 
ern states which suffered a disas- 
trous fire and explosion that all 
companies send duplicates of all 
correspondence at once indicates 


how serious it is when a compan) 
loses vital papers and documents. 

Copies of all vital papers and 
documents may be made inex)en- 
sively in the photostat machines 
which many companies alrea<y 
have, or where there is not a large 
volume of work it might be protit- 
able to send the work out to serv- 
ice companies which specialize in 
this type of work. 
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THE “MACHINE TOOLS” OF MANAGEMENT 


WO Army procurement officers flew to a mid-west 

plant recently to attempt to straighten out a pro- 
duction muddle. As one shipment after another was 
checked to determine the cause of delay, it soon be- 
came apparent that almost every delayed order was 
waiting for “bits and pieces.” Of some parts, and of 
some critical materials the company had huge inven- 
tories. But of other, vital parts some of which were 
purchased from other manufacturers there were 
shortages. 

As shortages were investigated it developed that 
the company was frequently asking impossible de- 
livery schedules of its suppliers and subcontractors. 
Digging to the bottom of the trouble it was found 
that the company had almost no semblance of plan 
or method in purchasing or in scheduling its own pro- 
duction. Having grown in two years from a company 
employing about 35 people to one employing 600, 
there were perhaps some extenuating circumstances to 
account for permitting the facts about purchasing 
to -emain in somebody’s memory rather than on a 
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record card. At every vital point it was found that 
too much information was in the form of haphazard 
notes and memoranda, in home-brewed record keeping 
systems, wholly inadequate for the job required. 

After three days the Army procurement men saw 
that production was moving along at a rapid pace, 
but that scheduling, planning, and coordination of 
deliveries were tragically neglected. Many machines 
were producing plenty—of the wrong parts. Deliv- 
eries were held up because someone forgot to order 
a vital part. Tool losses and breakage were enormous 
because there was no adequate tool control. Per- 
sonnel records were virtually nonexistent. 

What this company needed was well kept, modern 
ized records which tell facts at a glance. Even in 
far better managed companies, records are often vears 
behind the times. Overhauling and modernizing record 
systems is one way to meet production schedules 
and unless we meet production schedules our enemies 
may be telling us what and where and how we can 


E. W. 


produce in years to come. 





These metal stamping presses, made idle by the automobile industry shut down, are but one of the problems facing 
manufacturers whose sales, dovetailed with sales of the automobile manufacturers, have been curtailed for the dura: 


War Work for Idle Plants . . 





When automobile making ended, these forty-six metal 
stamping manufacturers, tied to the industry, looked 


ruin in the face. But cooperative effort, intelligent en- 
gineering, and selling found them a place in war work 





BY R. G. FRENCH 


OME when in need of help sit 

down and cry for it; others 
under similar circumstances pre- 
sent their case to the proper au- 
thorities, then do all in their power 
to help themselves. Among the lat- 
ter are forty-six manufacturers in 
the Middle West who have formed 
a pool known as the Metal Work- 
ing Manufacturers Committee and 
who, thereby, have won a new lease 
on life. 

When the Government decreed, 
late in 1941, that no more auto- 
mobiles should be produced after 
February 1, and further hinted 
that the production of replacement 
parts in 1942 probably would cease 
‘on June 30, it looked like the end 
for many automotive parts manu- 
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facturers. The outlook was espe- 
cially dark for those manufacturers 
whose products consisted chiefly of 
metal stampings. Others might, in 
time, obtain contracts or subcon- 
tracts for war items of one kind 
or another, but few war items are 
made of metal stampings. What 
use could be made of the thousands 
upon thousands of idle stamping 
presses in such factories? 

Frank Rising, general manager 
of the Parts and 
Equipment Manufacturers, Ince., 
didn’t know, but he did know that 


group action might succeed where 


Automotive 


individual efforts were unavailing. 
He knew, too, that in the rush to 
produce defense equipment of all 
kinds as quickly as possible, the 


governmental agencies simply c 
not take time to deal with thou- 
sands of small manufacturers in 
dividually. But if members of the 
association which he heads could 
pool their facilities, their man- 
power, their ideas, they might b 
able to find uses for those presses. 
With this in view, he sent out a 
questionnaire to the metal stamp- 
ing plants among his 400 members. 
and a considerable percentage of 
them manifested interest. He also 
presented the problem to the OPM 
and representatives of that agency 
investigated the existing condition. 
These 


distress. All were confronted with 


manufacturers were in 
the immediate certainty of drastic 
curtailment and consequent wnem- 
ployment; many were confronted 
with the immediate prospect of 
being forced out ef business tempo- 
rarily or for the duration. Such 
being the case, the OPM represen- 
tatives pointed out that numerous 
areas throughout the country. in- 
cluding three communities in Michi- 
gan, had been certified as 
tressed areas” deserving sp: 
consideration in the distributic 
war contracts, and that the w 
ing machine industry had 
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More than 2,000 metal stamping presses are owned by members of the Metal Working Manufacturers Committee. But 
they are now working at 52 per cent capacity, although little work seemed available when the shop-production order came 


Auto Part Makers Find Jobs 


similarly certified as a “distressed 
industry.” 

In view of the admittedly dis- 
tressed condition of the metal 
stamping industry, they thought 
similar consideration should be 
given to it. On the other hand, they 
thought that the condition could 
be more effectively dealt with if it 
were localized. It might, in fact, be 
certified as a distressed industry in 
a certain area. 

It was decided, therefore, to con- 
fine the proposed association to 
the Middle West and, further, to 
divide the membership into two 
classes—active member-firms — lo- 
cated within a radius of 50 miles 
of Detroit, and associate member- 
firms located elsewhere in the 
Middle West. To keep the associ- 
ation from becoming unwieldy, 
membership was limited to twenty- 
five in each group. 

But while engaged chiefly in 
metal stamping, most of these 
firms have at least some other metal 
working machinery, and so_ the 
name “Metal Working Manufac- 
turcrs Committee” was adopted. 

This association, or pool, was 
formed November 1, 1941. Three 


committees and an executive secre- 
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tary were elected to manage its 
activities. The executive commit- 
tee consists of three men who are 
in active charge, assisted by an ad- 
visory committee of seven other 
members and a consulting commit 
tee composed of five production en- 
T. McHenry, of the 


Bowen Products Company, Ecorse, 


gineers. A. 


Michigan, is chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. C. P. Adams is 
secretary. Mr. Adams was in the 
Ordnance Department during the 
first World War and has had many 
years’ experience in manufactur- 
ing and in organizational work. 
The organization having been com- 
pleted, Mr. Rising withdrew to de- 
vote his time to his regular work as 
general manager of the Automotive 
Manufac- 


association 


Parts and Equipment 
This 


still lends such assistance as it can 


turers. parent 
to its offspring. It is expected that 
associate member-firms in other 
communities will become nuclei of 
other areas later. 

The Metal Working Manufac- 
turers Committee has three pur- 
poses: To secure as much work as 
possible for its member-firms, to 
cooperate by providing work for 
one another and exchanging ideas, 


and to obtain certification to the 
War and Navy Departments as a 
distressed industry in a_ given 
area. 

The metal stamping industry is 
still “distressed.” A 
twenty-one member-firms made in 
the United States 


Employment Service for Michigan 


survey of 
December by 


revealed that these firms, all in the 
Detroit area, had been forced to 
more than 7,500 of the 
14,372 workers whom they em- 
ploved at their peak in 1941. The 


condition has since become worse, 


release 


due to the total cessation of auto- 
mobile production. The same sur- 
vey revealed that these firms could 
employ more than 17,000 workers 
sufficient 


contracts could be obtained. 


on war production if 

But even though its member- 
firms are “distressed” and one of 
the objectives of the Metal Work- 
ing Manufacturers Committee is to 
obtain special recognition on this 
score, this organization is not sit- 
ting idle and waiting for aid to 
arrive. On the contrary, it is 
exerting every effort to help itself 

and it is succeeding to a notable 
degree. 


At the time the organization 
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was formed, an announcement was 
given to the press and several 
newspapers, and a few magazines 
published it. The survey men- 
tioned above included a classifica- 
tion of workers according to skills 
and sex. A table listed all member- 
firms surveyed, together with their 
present and potential war products 
for each plant. Some of them were 
already making such articles as 
truck and tank parts, cartridge 
vases, airplane parts, and _ shells. 
They and /or others were prepared 
to make such additional war items 
as helmets, gas masks, artillery 
canisters, practice bombs, air- 
raid shelters, anti-tank mines, gun 
springs, and many others. 

A complete inventory and analy 
sis of equipment of all member- 
firms was prepared. This included 
a large number of metal working 
machines of many types, in addi- 
tion to those stamping presses for 
which work was so sorely needed. 
And, as these were far more likely 
to be needed in war work, an index 
classification of shop machine fa- 
cilities of active member-firms was 
also prepared. All such equipment 
was classified by types and sub- 
classified according to size and 
other features. 

Some of the member-firms them- 
selves probably were surprised, 
too, when they learned how much 
of such equipment they really had. 
Drilling machines of all types, for 
example, numbered more than 450. 
They also found that they had a 
total of more than 400 grinders of 
assorted varieties, more than 200 
lathes, nearly as many milling ma- 
chines of one kind or another, 
nearly 100 screw machines, and 
many of other types, including 
bending, boring, broaching, dupli- 
cating and profiling, forging, key 
seating, planing, nibbling, shaping, 
tapping, threading, welding, wire 
working, and woodworking. We 
might add that they have more 
than 2,000 presses. 

All such information was filed 
with the OPM (now the WPB), 
‘with the local ordnance office, with 
the Office of Contract Distribution, 
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and with prime contractors in the 
territory. The experience was simi- 
lar to that of starting a new busi- 
ness. The management had to in- 
ventory its facilities, decide what 
it was equipped to do, survey the 
market, then let the new business 
be known and seek work. Some of 
the member-firms were fully quali- 
fied to take on large prime con- 
tracts, but all were ready and will- 
ing to take subcontracts or any- 
thing they could get. 

Mr. Adams is a full-time repre- 
sentative and his office is the clear- 
ing house for all member-firms, but 
individual members are perfectly 
free to get out and hustle for busi- 
ness, too, and they do so. 

There is a meeting, attended by 
one man from each member-firm, 
every other Wednesday. At this 
meeting, the secretary and heads of 
active committees report, new 
business and prospects are dis- 
cussed, blueprints are studied, and 
all matters pertaining to the gen- 
eral welfare are threshed out. 

The consulting committee, com- 
posed of five production engineers, 
meets on call to study the engi- 
neering problems, discuss bids, and 
so on. It can assemble on the same 
day that the call goes out. 

The most intensive work has 
been done with prime contractors 
in the territory and with the local 
offices of governmental agencies, in- 
cluding the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, WPB, and Office of Contract 
Distribution. The association hav- 
ing become known now, it receives 
frequent calls from all of these 
sources of business. Not infre- 
quently, one of the agencies of the 
Government calls up, reports that 
it has a problem, and asks that the 
committee send its engineers over 
to help solve it. 

For example, the Ordnance De- 
partment reported that a prime 
contractor needed 8,000 pieces 
daily for tank tracks. The commit- 
tee found that five member-firms 
were qualified to supply these and 
the prime contractor signed up 
with four of them. One member- 
firm was assisted in obtaining a 


contract for tubing to be used jy 
war work that kept one of his de- 
partments busy for five months. 

One prime contractor necded 
twenty-eight different items ; 1em- 
ber-firms of the Metal Working 
Manufacturers Committee reve 
able to supply nine of them. his 
probably will last for the dura| ion, 
as the parts are for guns. Ano hier 
member-firm has obtained an oder 
for 100,000 pieces to be te:ne- 
plated. Another is keeping tw: lve 
turret lathes busy  twenty-jour 
hours a day on forgings for Divsel 
engines, and so on. 

When such inquiries, or others, 
are received, Mr. Adams imm«di- 
ately sends a bulletin to all nv in- 
ber-firms, outlining briefly wha‘ is 
desired and asking whether t)icy 
are in position to negotiate with 
the inquirer. Needless to say, those 
which are do not hesitate to let 
fact be known. 

Then too, just as a progressive 
manufacturer has an experimental 
or research department, so this 
group of progressive manufac- 
turers has established an experi- 
mental department. This depart 
ment, which is sponsored by six 
member-firms, has worked out a 
method of making a projectile by 
stamping, instead of on screw ina- 
chines, and the experimental tools 
are being made as this is written. 
This has not been accepted by the 
armed forces as yet, and further 
experimental work may be required. 
In other words, it is just some- 
thing to hope for, with reasonable 
expectation that it may work out 
all right. If it does, it will mean 
an almost unlimited volume of work 
for those idle stamping presses. 

Meanwhile, instead of sitting 
idle and waiting for help, member- 
firms, on the average, right now are 
operating at 52 per cent of ca- 
pacity. They still are “distressed.” 
all right; three of them are work- 
ing at only 10 per cent of capac- 
ity, one at 15, and others on up; 


but they are still in business and 


they have hope that eventually 
their facilities will be utilized at 
full capacity. 
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Modern equipment enables a small staff to handle transactions of more than 5,000 
members of the Credit Union operated by employees of the Illinois Central System 


Credit Union Boosts Defense 
Bond Sales at I. C. 


N ADDITION to the amount of 

Defense Bonds and Stamps pur- 
chased by employees of the Illinois 
Central Railroad, at least one of 
the several credit unions operated 
by the railroad’s employees pur- 
chased the maximum yearly allot- 
ment of $49,500 Defense Bonds for 
1941 and expects shortly to pur- 
chase the maximum allotment for 
1942. This credit union, the IIli- 
nois Central Cicero, has a present 
membership of 5,003 having in- 
creased its membership last year 
despite losses of members who 
closed accounts to enter military 
service. It is the first credit union 
established in the Illinois Central 
organization and its membership 
is restricted to employees receiving 
paychecks from the Chicago area. 

According to the annual report 
for 1941 Illinois Central Cicero 
made loans amounting to $1,063,- 
493.20 to members, collected in 
from shares $516,445.04 and with- 
totaled $369,512.20. 
Th ve were 1,090 new members. 


driwals 
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While the railroad, officially, has 
no responsibility for the success or 
failure of any of the credit unions 
beyond sanctioning their organiza- 
tion and permitting them to use 
railroad property for their places 
of business, this railroad actually 
is vitally concerned in assuring 
honest, efficient credit union ad- 
ministration providing maximum 
benefits to the employee member- 
ship. 

A borrowing employee is not re- 
quired to authorize payroll deduc- 
tions of the credit union payments 
unless this is the only practical 
way of collection from him. It was 
pointed out by Clyde M. Knodell, 
president of Illinois Central Cicero, 
that only 15 per cent of the bor- 
rowing members of his credit union 
have been required to make payroll 
deduction authorizations. Interest 
rates have been reduced from 1 per 
cent monthly to 34 of 1 per cent 
monthly on loans made to mem- 
bers, this being found sufficient at 
this time to pay all operating ex- 


penses of the credit union and divi- 
dends to members with credit bal- 
ances of less than $1,000. No inter- 
est is paid upon that portion of a 
member’s balance which is in excess 
of $1,000. Operating expenses are 
kept down to a minimum. 

Illinois Central Cicero Credit 
Union was started in 1930 by M. J. 
Vollenweider and ten associates in 
the paymaster’s office in the Cicero 
yards, each of whom put in $5.00. 
Mr. Vollenweider now is treasurer 
of the credit union. At the end of 
its first business year, membership 
stood at fifty-three, and the dollar 
volume of loans made to members 
was $350. Each year since, how- 
ever, the organization has shown 
rapid progress. 

Commenting upon the excellent 
showing made in 1941, Mr. Knodell 
said ° 

“The Illinois Central has a won- 
derful hospital department to cure 
physical disease and sickness and I 
feel that the credit union is curing 
many employees of financial sick- 
ness, relieving their minds, and giv- 
ing this railroad eight hours of 
honest labor daily. Every dollar 


we put out to purchase luxuries, 


such as automobiles, refrigerators, 
and radios in addition to money 
loaned employees in financial diff- 
culty, is helping to increase pur- 
chasing power and to increase busi- 
ness, not only on railroads but in 
general. We relieve the railroad’s 
legal department by reducing to a 
minimum wage assignments and 
garnishments, and relieve payroll 
clerks the same way. We relieve de- 
partment heads with employees who 
need assistance. We cash checks 
without charge for employees, a 
service no other credit union to our 
knowledge now performs, and by 
giving this service we relieve the 
cashier in the local treasurer’s 
office and in the ticket office of 
waiting lines of employees trying 
to get paychecks cashed. 

“We $47,369.39 and 


$35,703.81 was distributed to em- 


earned 


ployee-members of the railroad 
only, no one receiving more than 


$60, and over 60 per cent of the 
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total going to the borrowers, All 
expenses of operating this credit 
union are paid by borrowers. We 
have four employees on the payroll, 
a treasurer at $225 a month; an 
assistant $200 a 
month; a clerk at $85 and a sten- 
ographer at $80 per month. The 
first two are on furlough from the 
railroad. All other officers and di- 
rectors of Illinois Central Cicero 


treasurer at 


give their time without pay. 
“At the time I asked the Illinois 


Central for permission. to make 
payroll deductions I never dreamed 
we would reach our present mem- 
bership. At no time have we put an 
employee on a payroll deduction 
basis unless it was absolutely neces- 
sary. We have received 100 per 
cent cooperation from every de- 
partment on this railroad and have 
been encouraged in this credit 
union work from the chairman of 
the board to the terminal superin- 


tendent.” 


In addition to the $49,500 De- 
fense Bonds purchased in Decvm- 
ber, the annual report shows this 
credit union’s investments in ot 
government securities amounte: 
$121,649.82, bringing the tota 
covernment securities on hand 


$171,599.82 at the close of 
year. 

The credit union is also an 
thorized agent for Defense Bo) 
and Stamps in denominations 
to $1,000. 





Dollars from Wastebaskets 


S PART of a conservation cam- 

paign, officials of the Consoli- 
dated Edison Company recently 
ordered a search of all waste- 
baskets. When the search had been 
completed the rubber bands, eras- 
ers, clips, and other metal scraps 
shown in the picture on this page 
were recovered. 

In many offices papers are sent 
to files with clips on them. Per- 
haps tons of steel are tied up in 
America’s files. Many good filing 
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departments do not file clips be- 
cause they take up room, but in 
any office where there is a short- 
age of clips, there may be enough 
in files to fill requirements for some 
time. 

While the dollar volume of sav- 
ings of such items is not large, both 
metal used for clips and rubber for 
bands are on the list of critical 
materials and saving such items for 
reuse adds that much to the store 
of materials released for war needs. 


Curious to learn how much n 
terial was buried in desk draw: 
one executive cleaned out the « 
ter drawer of his desk which 
had always used as a “catch al 
In it he found 6 ounces of rubl 
bands—enough to last him at le:st 
a month and an estimated th: 
months’ supply of steel clips. 
quick check through his office 
dicates that his desk is by no mean 
Another 
‘catch all” is the bottom drawer 


an exception. favori 


in the left-hand pedestal of thx 
average desk. Here will often |) 
found a pair of last year’s rubber 
shoes, old golf balls, ancient Christ 
mas cards, a couple of broken or 
damaged inkwells, a discarded ash 
tray, a forgotten box or two of 
clips, and a supply of rubber bands. 

Almost every office has its dead 
files, dark spaces under stairs, un- 
used storage cabinets, its collee- 
tion of broken or damaged equip- 
Often 
junky material are needless fire 


ment. these collections of 
hazards. Cleaning out these spaces 
would serve the triple purpose of 
releasing the space for more con- 
structive use, eliminating part of 
the fire 
critical materials. 


hazard, and conserving 


Several companies have staged 
clean-up campaigns with great «nd 
They have 


found unsuspected supplies of |ct- 


surprising success. 
terheads, second sheets, prinicd 
forms of all kinds, as well as mis- 
cellaneous supplies, buried, forgot- 
ten, unused in desk drawers, ¢:)i- 
nets, on shelves. 
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is ON TWO SHIFTS For victory! 


The old white collar. she ain’t what 
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she usta be. 

For so acute are today’s produc- 
tion problems in the office. as well 
as in the factory — that many con- 
cerns employ multiple shifts of 
clerical help . . . so that figure-work 
machines shall not stand idle while 
machine tools hum a victory tune! 

Thus Management's battle against 
time throws new emphasis on the 
amazing speed of Comptometer 
adding-calculating machines, and the 


time-saving efficiency of modern 
Comptometet methods (particularly 
in figuring costs and payrolls). 

In the light of these new condi- 
tions, you may wish to consult you 
local Comptometer Co. representa- 
tive. He is prepared to suggest ways 
in which your present Comptometer 
equipment can be better adapted to 
meet your new problems. 

Telephone him . . . or write to 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 N. 
Paulina St., Chicago, II. 


COMPTOMETER 


S. PAT. OFF 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES and METHODS 


This is where we'd ordinarily put a picture of the Model M Comptometer. Because 


these extraordinary times emphasize the importance of ComptometeR METHODS so 


strongly, we've omitted the machine in an effort to call vour attention to that emphasis! 
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1. Is Your Product Suitable? 


Some companies have sent men rushing to Wash- 
ington seeking contracts for intricate ordnance items, 
only to find the Army requesting bids on items which 
are similar to their regular products. Check with the 
Quartermaster Corps Depots, all the arsenals, Air 
Corps Contract Section, Chemical Warfare Service, 
Signal Corps, Engineer Corps, and Medical Corps to 
determine if your regular product is being purchased. 
Go to the nearest Army Field office or Quartermaster 
Depot, not to Washington. Then check the Navy. It 
has twenty-six field purchasing agencies, scattered 
from San Diego to Portsmouth. Then check the vari- 
ous Navy offices, such as the Bureau of Docks and 
Yards, Bureau of Ordnance, Bureau of Navigation, 
Shore Establishment Division. Remember the Marine 
Corps and don’t forget the Maritime Commission, 
with its four divisions of Purchases and Supplies. 


2. “Sell” Your Plant Facilities 


Assuming that you have no products which can be 
sold to the armed forces “as is,” it is time to begin 
work on obtaining contracts. Make a careful study 
of your plant. List all tools and equipment and pre- 
pare a portfolio which illustrates fully your ability to 
perform certain types of work. 

Include every pertinent fact in this portfolio 
manufacturing, processing, shipping facilities, train- 
ing and skills of employees, number of employees, and 
something about your financial condition, including 
bank references. Prepare as many copies of this port- 
folio as you have men ready to go out and seek war 
work, 


3. Start at Home 


Unless you operate a large, well equipped, or 
highly specialized plant capable of handling big pro- 
duction orders, it may be best to attempt to obtain 
subcontracts first. This is a selling job, surprisingly 
similar to selling in peacetime. Visit every plant in 
your community and in near-by communities now 
working on war contracts. If possible obtain draw- 
‘ings, blueprints, samples of work in progress. Sub- 
mit bids, suggestions, schedules based on these facts. 
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Ten suggestions, all based on experience 
of successful seekers for war work, show 
how to avoid some stumbling blocks 
in finding your place in war production 


Remember, every contractor wants to do as mi ch 
work in his own plant as possible. He thinks it \ ill 
delay, complicate, or hamper his final deliveries to 
farm out work. Convince him that you can fur 
some part or piece as wanted and that your do 
part of the job will simplify, not complicate, 
effort to help speed Victory. 


4. Haunt the War Production Board Office 


The Contract Distribution Branch of the War 
Production Board has offices in many cities. So 
of them have displays of parts and products need 
Plan to spend time at regular intervals at these d 
plays. If the branch sends out regular bulletins, 
some of them do, get on the mailing list and appoint 
some responsible person in your organization to 
study all requests for bids. Do not give up because 
the first list seems to be useful only to manufacturers 
who have modern machine tools. Your turn may come 
only after studying several bulletins. As in selling 
civilian products, it will be necessary to run down 
every lead, follow every clue, no matter how vague 
or how remote it seems. 


5. Team Up With Others 


Contact your trade association, your chamber of 
commerce, and all manufacturers’ associations. Keep 
in touch with all groups formed to handle war work 
in your vicinity. Many of these groups have been 
failures, but some have done well. Find out what the 
are doing, consider joining them, solicit business from 
them. You will learn something from every call you 
make on people who are already in the war produc- 


tion program. Some manufacturers have obtained 
orders from the most unlikely places. Tips and leads 
and ideas from bird dogs are just as valuable in 
obtaining war production work as in obtaining civilian 


sales or contracts. 


6. Start a Direct-Mail Campaign 


Build up a list of every person, group, organiza 
tion, and branch office having authority to buy war 
materials. Include the Quartermaster Corps Depvts. 
Army ordnance officers, Air Corps Contract Section, 
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nce Great skill, much patience, and no little 
ow salesmanship are required to land a war 
cks contract. Without one you may have to 
ion erect a “‘Closed for the Duration’”’ sign 
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Wwch Chemical Warfare buying offices, Signal Corps Labo- Naval stations, soldiers at work and at drill or at 
vill ratories, Engineer Corps contracting officers, the two class. Instruct them to make notes and send in speci 
5 to M. ical Corps Depots, all the Navy offices, shore sta- fications and descriptions. All the armed services use 
n sh tions, and field purchasing agencies, and all the War almost everything civilians use. You can find a place 
Ding Production Board field offices, and all individuals in in the production program if you keep trying. Have 

Is th War Production Board whose names you can your salesmen visit all field supply stations, depots, 


learn. In letters to all these buying agencies describe 
your products, your facilities, and ask for lists of 


Navy yards, shipbuilding plants, defense housing proj- 


ects and hunt for contract opportunities. One com- 


4 su;plies and equipment needed and for opportunities pany called in all salesmen for a meeting to instruct 
\ to bid. If you have a booklet or a folder describing them in plans for smoking out war orders. (See 
ir a ciel 0 lial : . ° 
‘ your plant facilities, equipment, etc., include this AMERICAN BustneEss, page 12, December 1941.) 
ome 7° 
ded booklet. Write all these people regularly so long as 
- there is any chance that they may be buying some- . 
] ~ - - . « 
dis- 4 S 9. If You MUST Go to Washington 
thing you can furnish. Include all prime contractors 
ys AS ‘ elie ° “7° . > ° 
pint in vour area in all mailings. Sooner or later every manufacturer decides he 
to must go to Washington, visit his senator, representa- 
: tive, his lawyer, or his trade association secretary. 
vise 7. Improve Present War Materials 


> 


sale All right, if you must go, do these things: Have spe- 


Some people will tell you that Army, Navy, and 
Air Corps specifications are cast iron and cannot be 





ae cific suggestions. Learn the names of men to see. It’s 
ling a day’s work just getting into the Army or Navy or 
g 


changed. This is only partially true. Do not hesitate 
to try making something for the war effort in a differ- 
ent way. There are cases on record where a manufac- 
turer found it impossible to obtain war contracts 
without changing specifications. Shoes, underwear, 
pants, ammunition loading devices, paint—these are 
but a few of the products for which the Army changed 


WPB unless you know whom to see in the first place. 
Do not depend on getting your newspaper corre- 
spondent, a political friend, or some lawyer to intro- 
duce you. While all these persons may, at times, be 
helpful, remember they have their own problems. 
They do not always know whom you should see or 
through what channels your proposals should move. 


eep specifications to permit more manufacturers to bid Be wary of men who can “pave the way” to officialdom 
‘ork on supplying them. (See American Bustness, page for a fee. They may actually prove to be a hindrance 
een 12, March 1941.) If you have an idea that you can rather than a help. 

hey make a product just as good or better by changing 

rom specifications, go ahead and make up a hand sample, 10. Obtain Expert Assistance 

you if possible, submit it to the Government for testing. 

Lae You may land a contract this way. But remember, Before you prepare bids read every word of the 
ned generally speaking, the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, “Invitation to Bid” carefully. Consult your own 


ads or Maritime Commission specifications are built up lawyer, if he is a good one, or find a lawyer now 
» in through long experience and are not to be changed serving companies with war contracts. Show your 


for whimsical reasons or mere preferences or conveni- 
ence. You must have a good reason to expect speci- 
fication changes. 


8. If You Have Salesmen 


Before you dismantle or skeletonize your sales or- 
ganization try putting the men to work digging up 
leads for war jobs. Let them visit Army camps, 
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contract to your banker and warn him that you 
may need money to complete it if you land it. There 
are protective clauses which should be included in 
many war contracts, detailing methods of payment, 
etc. Be sure you are prepared to give bond, by bond- 
ing companies satisfactory to the Government. Visit 
other companies now doing war work successfully 
and get a picture of the paper work in connection 


with government contracts. 
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Because the war program calls for thousands of articles of every description, many manufacturers feel that war wor'. is 
bound to come their way. But this isn't always true, as this story shows. You must fight for it just as in peacetime 


Why We Scrapped Our War 
Production Plan 





Before you join a production pool or support a com- 
munity production group, read this truly frank story 
about the experience of the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce in helping members find war work 





BY HAROLD W. WRIGHT 


Domestic Trade Department, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 


S THE small man, whose busi- 
ness is threatened today, ready 
to hear the truth about himself ? 

If his civilian products are cur- 
tailed, is he willing to make the 
mental adjustment necessary to get 
into direct war work? 

Is he aware that his best oppor- 
tunities may lie in subcontracting 
—but that he will have to exert 
high salesmanship to get it? 

And to put the worst of it last, 
can he stand the shock of discov- 
ering that his place may be, not in 

‘business for himself, but on the 
payroll of a war plant? 
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I believe the American business 
man is learning these facts for him- 
self, and can take it, and is even 
going to like it. We are all in a 
tight spot, and war is teaching us 
what we must do. 

Anyway, here is the truth of the 
situation, as we sce it, after eight 
months of helping manufacturers 
change over into war work. We 
have learned some things and ex- 
pect to learn more. 

In June, last year, the directors 
of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce decided that our area, 
fifth largest industrial region in the 


than 6,000 


manufacturing plants, could make 


country, with more 
a bigger contribution to the de 
fense program. So, we set up a 
modest plan. It was somewhat dif- 
ferent from plans developed in 
other regions. There was no asso- 
ciation to join, nothing to pay, and 
no fanfare. 

We simply let our manufac 
turers know that we would lo 
three things for them, if they pro- 
posed shifting into war work, or 
“defense” as it was then known. 
And we got a response from a com 
paratively small number, not more 
than 300. Some of them foresaw 
that we would get into the war and 
that it would be necessary to sluft. 
Others were ready to at least look 
into defense work, as a sort of in- 
surance against ‘the shrinkage ol 
their normal production. 

Most of them were in the metal 
trades—you remember that defens 
was then thought of as airplanes. 
tanks, and guns. 

The three things that we offe: 
were as follows: 

First. If a manufacturer 
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With warehouses being stacked to the rafters, with production rapidly approaching an all-time high, with troops in every 
part of the world to be supplied, it looks as if there is a place for everybody in the production program. Read the facts here 


interested, we got for a central file 
an inventory of his equipment and 
products, so we would know what 
he was capable of making. Also, his 
own ideas about what defense prod- 
ucts he could make. If he wanted 
an engineer to help him get this in- 
formation, we would send one to 
his plant. 

Second. We established a Wash- 
ington office to keep close track of 
government requirements and no- 
tify our cooperating manufac- 
turers when bids were asked on 
things for which they were equip- 
ped. This involved sifting out from 
amass of requirements maybe two 
or three products weekly. Later on, 
it became sifting the haystack to 
find the needle. 

Third. When a manufacturer 
put ina bid, our Washington office 
was notified and followed up. Los 
Angeles was under handicaps of 
distance, time, freight, delivery 
dates. If necessary, we asked for 
and often secured modifications of 
terms to equalize the bidding. One 
of our men in Washington was on 
hand when bids were opened and 
notified the Los Angeles bidder if 
he had obtained the contract. We 
installed 
quick communication with Wash- 


invton and were often able to 


Teletype facilities for 


render special service that greatly 


helped our bidders. For example, it 
was discovered that a bid had been 


delayed in the mails, and when the 
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government purchasing agent was 
told about it, he waited. That bid 
was lowest and got the contract. 

By fall, we had a group of in- 
terested manufacturers who fol 
lowed our reports, some of them 
bidding on and getting defense 
contracts, and _ others’ getting 
ready, who have since obtained 
war work direct. 

Reading 100 or more govern 
ment proposals every day, sifting 
out the ones that would interest 
our manufacturers, and notifying 
them, generally by local telephone, 
was a big detail job. The number 
of proposals rose and is now more 
than 300 daily. 

This work cost money, and we 
invited our manufacturers to sub 
scribe for a service to help cover 
expenses. For $25 a month, they 
would be notified of contracts in 
their line and be helped to obtain 
specifications and drawings, along 
with information about bids on 
previous contracts of the same 
kind. The service cost us more than 
we charged, and we did not hold it 
strictly to a subscription basis, be 
cause the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce is a semi-official organi 
zation, partly supported by the 
County of Los Angeles, and _ is 
thereby bound to render service to 
all manufacturers and _ business 
concerns. But generally, those who 
were interested were willing to help 


bear the cost. 


After eight months, and just as 
our plan was given approving pub 
licity by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, we aban- 
doned it! There were several rea 
sons. 

First. The Chamber could not 
maintain a special service for a 
group of members—whatever we 
did had to be available to all busi- 
ness concerns. 

Second, We did not want to con 
fine the service of making a daily 
analysis of calls for bids only to 
the subscribers to our service. We 
are now making an analysis of calls 
each day, and the number is run 
ning about 350, and we are able 
to bring opportunities to the at- 
tention of all manufacturers who 
might be able to make items for the 
Government. 

Third. We realized that the 
number of manufacturers capable 
of bidding for direct war contracts 
was small, compared with the num 
ber who would sooner or later find 
their opportunities in subcontract 
ing. 

Los Angeles had a dress rehears- 
al for war work, because our air- 
craft factories got foreign orders 
for military planes before the war 
started in 1939. Even before the 
first English orders came, we were 
making war planes for China and 
other countries, and these orders 
created a demand for parts. Many 


established manufacturers learned 








to make parts, and as the business 
expanded many more went directly 
into part-making as subcontrac- 
tors. 

The first people in this field were 
enterprising, 


aggressive 


most 
with 


always the 
manufacturers 
salesmen, good engineering, an ear 
to the ground. They not only got 
subcontracts for plane parts, but 
became contractors themselves, like 
a rubber manufacturer who had 
165 employees two years ago, and 
was making 20 per cent airplane 
parts and 80 per cent civilian stuff. 
Today that company has 600 em- 
ployees, is making 90 per cent war 
stuff, and has contracts with other 
rubber concerns, formerly competi- 
tors, who all-told employ more 
than 1,200 people. 


Alert manufacturers were also, 


quick to adapt themselves to muni- 
tions. 

One outstanding instance is a 
sheet metal manufacturer who, be- 
fore war started, bid on a large 
government order with such success 
that he took it from eastern con- 
cerns on a lower price. Other bid- 
ders planned to execute the order 
with their regular production lines. 
He thought the order large enough 
to warrant planning an entirely 
new production line and getting 
special equipment. 

In any industrial community we 
should expect to find only a very 
few such manufacturers. They are 
ones who are going ahead in civil- 
ian production. We think of them 
as the cream, and after they have 
been diverted into war work, then 
there is another group, larger, but 
not so very large, either, that will 
follow their example. We might 
speak of this group as the “top 
milk.” They have the brains and 
energy to shift over, but are apt to 
do it only under pressure. They 
will not wait until their civilian 
business begins to disappear, but 
will act when they are sure it is 
going to disappear. The group 
with which we began working last 
summer would rate as “top milk.” 
_ Probably not 10 per cent of the 
manufacturers in a community are 
capable of handling direct con- 
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tracts. This leaves a vast number 
of concerns which must look to sub- 
contracting, and in many cases 
they will not be drawn into war 
work until their civilian business 
has been greatly affected, if not 
stopped, by shortages of raw ma- 
terial, shifts in labor, and other 
war changes. 

Those manufacturers are today 
on a tough spot. 

What is worse, they are in a bad 
mental state. 

Those are hard words, but they 
are the truth. 

We have found that the small 
manufacturer who sees his business 
shrinking gets along best when he 
works with an experienced advisor 
who will deal with him as an indi- 
vidual, not a man at a meeting. As 
an individual, he can concentrate 
on his own troubles and consider 
ways of getting his business 
switched over. In a meeting, he 
wants to discuss the general situ- 
ation. He can’t cure that, and dis- 
cussion simply makes him more re- 
sentful and gets him nowhere. 

The first suggestion of an ex- 
perienced advisor is apt to aston- 
ish him. 

“Mr. 
thought about taking a job in a 
war plant?” 

Some months ago, a small metal 
manufacturer came to us to ask 
about war work. He wanted to get 


Smallman, have you 
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Turn now to page 26 and learn 
how a group of metal working 
plants, shut down by the auto- 
mobile ‘‘freeze’’ order, pooled 
all resources, pitched in, and 
got enough war work to enable 
nearly fifty plants to work at 
52 per cent production capacity 


some kind of direct contract with 
the Government, because he had 
heard that in war, all facilities 
would be mobilized. 

His plant was small, did a local 
business, and it was hard to cet 
material. He was ready to make his 
change-over, if we could tell |im 
what to bid on and how to go abut 
it. 

This 


journeyman, then a foreman, then 


proprietor had_ beer 


had gone into business for hims:/f 
and was proud of his advancenx 

In normal times, he employed 
men. But with contracts getting 
scarce, his men had left to go ino 
the defense plants. 

After a frank talk, that ma: 
facturer applied for a job in a « 
fense plant that was glad to hav 
him as a supervisor. He is making 
more money, in wages, than |yis 
business could yield in these times 
When peace comes, he will be alii: 
to go back into business. He may i 
worth more to himself in the d 
fense plant, if he is promoted. He is 
certainly worth more to the coun 
try in a job, for there he is a valu 
able asset, while in business for 
himself he would be a liability. 

War plants and even subcon 
tractors are actually looking for 
such men. I know of one case wher 
two young fellows had started a 
small business just before war be- 
gan. A subcontracting manufac 
turer wanted one or both of them 
as supervisors and to train new eni 
ployees. He persuaded one to sell 
his interest and come with him as 
an employee. That young man is 
now making twice as much money 
as his partner who stayed behind 
to struggle with the problems of 
running his own business. 

This is a decision that the man 
with a small business has to make 
for himself, but undoubtedly many 
proprietors have gone back on pavy- 
rolls, and in war, there is not the 
same reproach as in ordinary times, 
because it implies no failure in 
themselves. War simply makes it 
impossible to continue even large 
businesses if there are no materials 
for them. The big concern strips 


down and (Continued on page 
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In common with most of our subscribers, the Dartnell organiza- 
tion is now geared to the war effort. Editorial and research facili- 
ties which have hitherto provided American industry with essen- 
tial sales and management data will now also be directed to the 


procurement of information, plans, facts, and material of direct 


assistance to companies which are engaged in war production. 


% DARTNELL WAR PRODUCTION SERVICE (New) 


This is a service intended for presidents, personnel 
managers, and production executives of all companies 
engaged in producing directly for the war effort. It 
provides a clearing house of tested plans and informa- 
tion covering (a) industrial relations, (b) supervisory 


training, (c) maintenance of workers’ morale, (d) pro- 
duction incentive plans, (e) case studies of personnel 
and labor problems in specific plants, (f) scoreboard, 
bulletin board, poster material. The subscription for 
the complete service is $7.50 a month. 


* DARTNELL ‘‘TOOLS OF VICTORY’ BOOKLETS (New) 


Designed to do an industrial relations job and spe- 
cifically to correct negative attitudes of employees 
and war production workers. They will inspire work- 
ers to greater production effort without ‘‘needling’”’ 
them. Two are now available, one being a de luxe 


“Victory’’ booklet consisting of a pictorial presenta- 
tion showing how war goods are used by the boys in 
the services. The other is the popular vest-pocket 
booklet, ‘I Will Win the War,’’ which sells the worker 
on his individual responsibility to help win the war. 


* “CIVILIAN DEFENSE’? MAGAZINE (New) 


Published monthly for key men in civilian defense and 
for the executive in charge of plant protection. This 
vital magazine brings reports by experts covering fire 
protection, air-raid precautions, industrial first aid, 
anti-sabotage work, etc. Also news of civilian defense 


activities throughout the nation and reports on com- 
munities which have done an outstanding job of ci- 
vilian defense organization. ‘‘Civilian Defense’’ maga- 
zine will be read by Civilian Defense Chairmen and 
plant protection executives. $2.00 a year. 


%* DARTNELL POST-WAR PLANNING SURVEY (New) 


Many progressive companies are thinking today how 
they will keep their plants busy when war orders end. 
This Dartnell Survey of Post-War Sales Trends should 
be studied by every management executive because 


it presents the experiences, thinking, planning, and 
market changes now being taken into account by 
those companies which are doing an outstanding job 
of post-war planning. Subscription fee is $12.50. 


* DARTNELL VICTORY PRODUCTION PRIZE BOOK (New) 


Produced since war was declared. Represents a pow- 
erful tool which can be used to get action in the direc- 
tion a company desires whether it be increased sales 
or increased production. Featuring a complete home 


with many attractive editorial features and color 
pages, over 1,000 prizes are offered varying in price 
from 25 cents to $100. The Government suggests 
prizes for war production workers. 


Complete Information on Any of These New Dartnell ‘‘War 
Production’’ Aids Will Be Sent Immediately on Request 


The Dartnell Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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General Electric Uses Outdoor Bulletins 
To Inform Employees 


ITH the increasing tempo of 

war production many plant op- 
erators have devised new methods 
of getting over the necessity for 
increased production to employees. 
General Electric Company uses 
large painted outdoor bulletins to 
inform employees about the prog- 
ress of the plant’s production and 
shipment of war materials. 

The bulletin board shown at the 
left, above, has been changed to 
read “War Products” instead of 
“Defense Products” 
photograph was made. These big 
bulletins prominently situated near 


since the 


plant entrances are daily remind- 
ers to each worker of his part in 
the company’s gigantic war work 
program. 

Many clever ideas have been de- 
veloped for adding interest to pro- 
duction programs. The War Pro- 
duction Board suggests a score- 
board idea which has a humorous 
slant. The idea is to have two large 
paintings of Hitler—one in a typi- 
cal Hitlerian pose, yelling out one 
of his violent speeches. Next to it 
is the same figure, but hanging to 
a rope, dead, dead, dead. 

Divide both boards into one hun- 
dred squares, each square repre- 
senting 1 per cent of production 
quota. At the start of the cam- 
paign the hanging Hitler is com- 
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pletely covered with the squares. 
Every time 1 per cent of produc- 
tion quota is completed the idea is 
to remove one square from the 
hanging Hitler, transfer it to the 


yelling Hitler. When 100 per cent 
of production is completed tli 
hanging Hitler is completely ex 
posed and the live, velling Hitler is 
completely covered up. 





Finds New Lines for Priority 
Bound Sales Force 


eg dead in its tracks, so 
far as civilian business is con- 
cerned, Aluminum Goods Manu- 
facturing Company, Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin, one of the largest pro- 
ducers of aluminum utensils, has 
found a way to keep its sales force 
employed. 

The company has made arrange- 
ment with other 
household goods whose production 
is not subject to “freezing” be- 
cause of war efforts to have Alumi- 


producers of 


num Goods salesmen represent them 
throughout the country. 

Some of the lines now being sold 
by Aluminum Goods salesmen are: 
A line of food covers and plastic 
curtain hooks manufactured by the 
Blossom Manufacturing Company, 


New York: merchandise of the 
Federal Tool Corporation of Chi 
‘ago, which consists of glass prod- 
ucts, such as a nutmeat chopper. 
onion chopper, batter server, etc. 

Two lines of earthenware of 
the Pfaltzgraff Pottery Company, 
York, Pennsylvania, including cas- 
seroles, stew pots, and such. 

This plan has enabled the com- 
pany to keep its salesmen em- 
ployed, to continue its contacts 
with its regular trade, and to serve 
several companies which had not 
as yet been able to perfect na- 
tional distribution. 

For various reasons all of [he 
salesmen do not sell all of the lines 
nor sell them in all sections of their 


territories. 
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Copyright 1942, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Back Them Up... 


Take care of your Office Machines 


so they can have more War Machines 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Helps Speed the Nation's Victory! 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


One Park Ave., N. Y. Nationwide Service 


Invest in America! Buy Defense Bonds and Stamps 
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Underwood can help! 


What does this add up to? Calling for Underwood 
Maintenance Service in time adds up to a 
heap of good sense ... and helps your country. 
Today, every Underwood Sundstrand Adding- 
Figuring Machine is precious because it must 
be made to last longer. A Maintenance Agree- 
ment will do that and keep them in tip-top 
condition. And instruct your staff to call for 
Underwood Service when any one of your 
machines gives less than its usual efficient 
performance. 
“A stitch in time saves nine” 


Take a letter to all Executives, Miss Bell. “Your 
typewriters, because of the present emergency, 
have become more valuable than ever. | know 
your typists do their best to keep them at top 
efficiency by proper cleaning. But the best 
possible conservation measure is to take ad- 
vantage of the Underwood Maintenance 
Agreement. This provides for regular inspec- 
tion of your machines. It is, in effect, an 
insurance policy covering the efficient opera- 
tion of your typewriters. Ask us for details.” 
“For want of a nail, the shoe was lost” 


=— 


He's in the Army now! Better take good care of 
that Sundstrand Payroll Machine, honey! It 
takes Uncle Sam’s approval to get you a new 
one. Remember this one thing. There is some 
one in the Underwood Maintenance Depart- 
ment always at the other end of the phone. 
“Never put off ’til tomorrow .. .” 


Supplies, too, belong in your Conservation program. 
Did you ever think of how important they are 
at a time like this? For instance, you want 
ribbons and carbon papers that give the clear- 
est possible reproduction with longest possible 
wear. The answer is Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Supplies. Who else should you turn to for 
such supplies, but the maker of the machines 


? 


themselves ? 








The Truth About WPB’s Big Production Drive 


(Continued from page 13) 


issues of AMERICAN Business, and 
a list of these articles accompanies 
this report. 


Question: Does the War Pro- 
duction Board think it can decree 
a 25 per cent increase in produc- 
tion, then sit back in comfortable 
offices in the big, new, lavish Social 
Security Building in Washington 
and wait for industry to perform 
production miracles ? 

Answer: No. The War Produc- 
tion Board is fully aware of the 
difficulties inherent in the Produc- 
tion Drive. The Board has ap- 
labor 


pointed management and 


consultants—who will meet with 
management itself and with repre- 
sentatives of labor—for each 
plant. This “three-pronged” com- 
mittee will work out plans, based 
on War Production Board’s sug- 
gestions, to achieve the 25 per cent 


increase. 


Question: What are some of 
these plans? 

Answer: It is a recognized prin- 
ciple of management that every 
man has a certain amount of un- 
used or potential capacity, which 
he draws upon only when he is 
aroused or when he has a strong 
motive to use that extra capacity. 
To stimulate men to use this extra 
‘apacity the WPB suggests that 
every plant set up a goal—a pro- 
duction quota. Inform the workers 
of this quota, suggests the WPB. 
Install bulletin boards which dram- 
atize each day’s progress toward 
quota. Issue frequent releases in the 
plant magazines or bulletins, tell- 
ing in detail what strides toward 
the goal have been achieved. These 
scoreboards and production charts 
are erected for every department, 
so that each worker understands 
his own department’s importance. 
_ Question: Does the War Pro- 


duction Board really think that a 


few bulletins or scoreboards will 


40 


cause workers to work harder? 

Answer: The War Production 
Board, with all its practical, ex- 
perienced business men, realizes 
that human nature is weak, prone 
to postpone, put off, to shirk, and 
“let George do it.” At the same 
time it knows that providing a 
strong incentive, giving the men 
and women in war plants sound 
information about the need for in- 
tensive production NOW will 
help. It knows that a_ friendly 
spirit of rivalry, that good-natured 
attempts to “beat your best” are 
healthy, American, sportsmanlike 
ways of increasing production. The 
Board is endeavoring to achieve 
this by information, persuasion, 
and volunteer effort. All Ameri- 
cans are raised in a spirit of rival- 
ry, the desire to win, to beat yes- 
terday’s record. That’s the spirit 
which is being fostered in indus- 
try today. 


Question: Does this plan apply 
only to unionized shops? 

Answer: By no means. It ap- 
plies to every plant, shop, and fac- 
tory which has war material con- 
tracts for the tank, plane, gun, and 
shipbuilding program, or other 
critically short equipment or sup- 
plies. Most shops have committees 
of one kind or another, such as De- 
fense Bond Committees. These men 
can be used as the representatives 
of labor in planning the shop’s par- 
ticipation in the production drive. 


Question: You scem to have 
overlooked the fact that 
unions will look upon this drive as 


most 


a “speed-up” and as a way to get 
more work out of men without pay- 
ing more. 

Answer: Perhaps that would 
have been true a year ago or five 
years ago. But today most labor 
leaders are as anxious to increase 
production as the War Production 
Board itself. They that 
labor has as much to lose as any 


realize 


other group if United States is «i - 
feated or is forced to accept a 
negotiated peace. Labor is intel 
gent enough to FIGHT to ke 
of labor battalio 
supervised by men 
Many 


agreed to cooperate fully in th 


its men out 
with gu 


important unions ha 


attempt to increase production 2 
per cent. 


Question: Has the plan be 
used or tried out anywhere to pro 
its worth? 

Answer: The plan has been pi 
into effect in a number of plant: 
as this is being written. So far, | 
is difficult to estimate actual r 
sults as work of installing the Pro 
duction Drive began only Marc! 
7, 1942. However, The Continenti! 
Roll and Steel Foundry Company 
plant at East Chicago, Indiana. 
experienced a 20 per cent increas: 
in production in February com 
pared with January by using 
management-labor committee plan. 
The committee was organized lat: 
in January and goals set up and 
discussed. Each Monday morning 
there is a fifteen-minute meeting 
where methods of increasing pro 
duction are discussed and sugges 
tions 
meetings the committee distributes 


considered. In addition to 


posters throughout the plant, 
works with the credit union and the 
goodfellowship club, and manages a 
hospitalization plan. Safety and 
Civilian Defense measures are also 


promoted at the meetings. 


Question: Why was it necessary 
to bring in labor union members on 
War 
Production Board not trust man- 
agement? And is this an attem)t 


the committees? Does the 


of our labor-loving administration 
to push labor into manageme: 

responsibilities by way of the sii 
door? Management may be reluc' 
ant to permit committees fro 

unions to take a hand in manag 

ment. 
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Answer: The War Production 


Board is not interested in pushing | 


labor into management. It is inter- | 


ested in obtaining enough produc- | 


tion to enable our armed forces to | 


win the war. It is interested in get- 
ting enough ships to transport 
enough supplies across thousands 
of miles of enemy-infested waters 
to begin 
oifensive fighting. But after all, if 
men are asked to jump production 


aggressive, victorious, 


»ne-fourth, isn’t it reasonable that 


eir representatives be called in to | 


‘vise necessary methods, to ex- 


ain the need for greater produc- | 
on to the workers, and to offer | 


After all, this is 
\merica, where we do things in a 


s .gestions? 


operative spirit of teamwork. 


Question: What materials will | 


he War Production Board furnish 
‘o aid in the success of this drive? 

Answer: The quantity of ma- 
‘erial furnished by the War Pro- 
duction Board will necessarily be 


limited. It can furnish nothing to | 


Man- | 


he passed out to workers. 
agement must prepare and dis- 
tribute folders, leaflets, news bulle- 
tins, and other information about 
the drive. The WPB may furnish a 
limited number of posters, and the 
Army may be able to furnish some 
photographs showing war material 
in use. But the Government relies 
on the ingenuity of management to 


dramatize the Production Drive in | 


terms of its own shop and its own 


workers. Scoreboards, — bulletin 


hoards, information, posters, stick- 


ers for machines, badges for work- 
ers, stickers for automobile wind- 
shields, and other material will be 


furnished by each individual plant. | 


Question: Where can I obtain 
this material furnished by _ the 
(rovernment ? 

Answer: The limited material 
available the Government 
may be had by writing Produc- 
tion Drive Headquarters, War 
Production Board, Washington. 


from 


Question: Where can subcon- 
tractors obtain help? 


Answer: The company or com- | 


panies that hold the prime con- 


tiacts for which you are subcon- | 


traeting will assist you. 
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IN 1832 the British Gov- 
ernment, seeing the need 
for a mechanical calculator, 
subsidized Chas. Babbage in 
an attempt to build a “com- 
puting engine.” 











business progress 


Among modern 
calculators Marchant 
sets new standards of 


speed and accuracy with 


20 Points of Superiority 


ing, adding, etc. 





ONE-HAND KEYBOARD CONTROL 


On less modern calculators you'll find widely-separated 
control groupings which require lengthy hand and finger 
travel. Often two hands must be used. 

On the Marchant, all of the control keys are compactly 
and conveniently located under the finger-tips of one hand 
..for either right or left hand operation 

Also, the Marchant has none of the usual “‘repeat’’ keys or 
levers, as found on ordinary calculators, which devices must 
be manipulated between operations of multiplying, divid- 


Unchallenged Ease of Operation .. 
Ask the Marchant Man to explain the advantages of the other 19 points. 


. with MARCHANT. 











MARCH 


ak! eek. SLEED 


BNP co 


- THIRTY -SECOND YEAR — YEAR 





:Marchant Calculating Machine Company - 
“SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER'S SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWHERE 


Home Office: Oakland, California, U. S. A. 
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IBM Gears for Mighty War Effort 


N ORDER to coordinate its 

work more completely with the 
war program, International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation has es- 
tablished a department of logistics 
with Major Frederick W. Nichol, 
vice president and general man- 
ager, appointed to act in the ca- 
pacity of directing head. 

In his announcement, Thomas 
J. Watson, president, said, “Ow- 
ing to the large amount of muni- 
tions work which IBM is doing, 
the larger amount projected, and 
the important part which our 
regular business machines are play- 
ing in the war program, the deci- 
sion was made to establish a de- 
partment of logistics to back up 


in every way, with all our resources, 
President Roosevelt, our Com- 
mander in Chief. Its functions will 
enable us to keep in step with the 
requirements of the armed forces 
of the United Nations. 

“Logistics, in the technical 
sense, is the science of maintaining 
an Army in the field, but today 
logistics, in the broadest sense, is 
the science of maintaining the very 
existence of the United Nations 
during the war. 

“It is not enough merely to pro- 
duce munitions, or foodstuffs, or 
clothing, or medical and surgical 
supplies. All of these innumerable 
be moved expedi- 


articles must 


tiously from the places of manufac- 


ture or origin to the places whvre 
needed, in the quantities needed, :o 
arrive at the time needed. Nothing 
can be left to luck, optimism, »r 
guesswork. What is needed is : 
engineering approach to this gr 
problem, and that is what the « 
partment of logistics is being 
ganized to provide. 

“Major Nichol is eminently 
ted for this important work 
reason of broad executive expx 
ence in industry, combined wi 
military knowledge. He has in 
mate knowledge of foreign indu 
trial methods and resources, ha 
ing studied them at first hand 
practically every country in t! 


world.” 





Why We Scrapped Our War Production Plan 


(Continued from page 86) 


marks time, the small man closes 
up and takes hold where he is 
most badly needed. 

For months, the war plants in 
our region have been recruiting 
such men, and of course this must 
be going on all over the country. 
The war manufacturers do it, but 
they do not want to talk about it, 
because that leads to popular mis- 
understanding. People think that 
the big war manufacturer, eager to 
get the experience of the small 
proprietor, is maneuvering to 
crush his business. 

The next thing a good advisor 
will tell the small man is: Stop 
thinking about direct government 
contracts, and use salesmanship 
and adaptability to get into war 
work as a subcontractor. 

Most of the discussion of sub- 
contracting, thus far, has turned 
on metal products — airplanes, 
tanks, and guns. The type of small 
manufacturer now being displaced 
i other line—textiles, 


is in some 


leather goods, woodenwares, chemi- 
cals, cosmetics, novelties. 

A survey of all our industries 
shows that there is literally no 
kind of plant that cannot make 
something for war, and this has 
been found true in England, where 
the small non-metallic plants have 
been put to work. 

We know that even the small 
metal-working plant has had a 
hard time adapting for war, and 
the blame has been pretty freely 
laid onto the big direct contractor 
—the small man charges that the 
big fellows want to maké all the 
planes, tanks, and guns themselves 
without any help. 

We know that this is not so in 
airplanes, because we have seen so 
many outside concerns come into 
that picture, and we believe that 
other plants will be brought into 
the war picture, too, when their 
owners realize that they need the 
same adaptability and salesman- 


ship as in peace. 


Because the war program is so 
vast, and because we have been 
told that everybody is necessary. 
we tend to think that the Govern 
ment will come around with an 
order for something we can make. 
But even where you are big enough 
to get a direct order for millions 
of dollars worth of war goods, you 
practically have to go into a new 
business, making complete changes 
in your equipment, labor, and 
everything else. 

With our advisory service, wi 
started out by sifting all the gov 
ernment proposals and _ referring 
dozens of likely looking requir 
ments to our manufacturers. 

In the end, practically every on 
of those manufacturers found one 
product that he could make, sp« 
the necessary time and brains nec- 
essary to adapt himself, and at 
tempted to bid on nothing else. The 
increase in government orders for 
their one product kept them busy. 
They had to go out and search for 
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subcontractors who could 
them make it. 

The small man will begin to get 
somewhere if he approaches his 
changeover in this spirit and ac- 


help 


tively searches for the one thing 
he can make. 

It will almost certainly be part 
of some prime contractor’s prod- 
uct; therefore, he must become a 
salesman, calling on prime contrac- 
tors and subcontractors who may 
ned him as a sub-subcontractor. 
lic ought to read the reports com- 
ing out of Washington and his 
trade press and attend mectings of 

inufacturers. 

In fact, like a good salesman, 

will be on the watch for “leads,” 
ty develop “prospects,” and when 

finally finds a customer and 
ikes a sale, it will be exactly like 
peacetime sale. He will supply, 
it what he expected the customer 
to come and buy, but something 
that the customer discovered he 
had to have. 

Today, we are going through a 
discouraging period in the war 
Too 


men, particularly small proprie- 


changeover. many business 
tors, are gloomy because war has 
not brought a quick transforma- 
tion. 


We have 


presto-change ! 


been expecting a 

I think this phase will soon pass, 
and we can help it vanish more 
quickly if we compare war changes 
with some of the peace changes we 
have all seen in our own lines the 
past dozen years. 

For all of us, there was the de- 
pression. We can remember the 
hopelessness of its first two or three 
years, when it seemed as though 
there was no business to be had. 
Then aggressive salesmen discov- 
ered that people were at least 
spending money for repairs and be- 
gan making goods to fit the new 
di mand, 

We have been making this kind 
of change right along in American 
business, and when we discover that 
it is just one more of those things 
and tackle it on the usual basis, 


most of us will be on our wavy. 
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IF UNCLE SAM TAKES YOUR MEN 


LET AUTO-TYPISTS 
KEEP UP YOUR CORRESPONDENCE 


The New 80 Button 
PUSH-BUTTON DUAL SELECTOR 


AUTO.-TYPIST 


The loss of Key Men may be making it tough. But this need not cause hard- 
ship or delay. With the new PUSH-BUTTON DUAL SELECTOR AUTO- 
TYPIST you not only overcome man-power loss but you also greatly 
reduce letter production cost and still have personal letters as 
“individual as your fingerprint.” 

War or no war, the over-and-over dictation of the same material is waste 
that should be eliminated when you can put into standardized paragraphs 
requests for more credit information, to describe products, or for the 
collection of money, etc. 


With the new AUTO-TYPIST you have your typist cut standard letter 
material into record rolls, which can be inserted quickly into the machine. 
Then by merely pushing any combination of buttons (40 in each bank, as 
shown) you pre-select your paragraphs. Letters are made “personal and 
individual’ by the operator typing in manually any SPECIALLY 
DICTATED LETTER MATERIAL—name and salutation, a word, amount, 


sentence, or one or more paragraphs. 


While the AUTO-TYPIST is operating the typist can type envelopes, han- 
dle a switchboard, do clerical work, or keep several AUTO-TYPISTS busy. 


Write, or TELEPHONE Us. One of our four Auto-Typist 
Models can solve your man-power problem and cul costs. 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
614 North Carpenter Street, Chicago 120 Greenwich Street, New York City 


Ge 
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cAnnouncing a New Edition of the 
Book That Made Mangan Famous! 


a > 


ohh print. Now in response to hundreds of re- 











quests, Dartnell has published a new, revised | 


and enlarged edition. This is the book that 
made Jim Mangan famous as the writer of the 
greatest inspirational books of our day. It’s a 
timely book, for it inspires the reader with the 
desire to get things done, to get rid of in- 
decision and faltering, to forge ahead on his 
chosen course. To get rid of the blues, as a 
mental tonic and a pick-me-up for executives 


and salesmen suffering from ‘“mentalitis,” | 


nothing could be more effective as a cure than 
one hour spent reading this new edition of the 
book that made Mangan famous. 


YOU CAN DO ANYTHING 


y 
JAMES T. MANGAN 


Mangan has just written one of the hit songs of the year—“We’re All Americans.” He has 
written two best-sellers—“The Knack of Selling Yourself’ and “The New Grammar of Ad- 
vertising”—all since he wrote “You Can Do Anything.” He takes his own medicine! 


Chapters Include 


Doing the “Impossible” in Business “How Can I Become a Rich Man?” 
A Universal Cue to a Salary Raise Imaginary Obstacles in Business 
The First Rule of Personal Publicity How to Get Your Second Wind 
The Eight Gifts You Have to Succeed Sell by Giving 

A Study in Adverse Criticisms The Horsepower of Discipline 
People Don’t Care About You! How to Avoid That Challenge 


256 Pages. 5', x 8 Inches. Cloth Bound. 


Price $2.75 


(lllinois 2 per cent sales tax added when applicable) 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION - 4660 Ravenswood Avenue + Chicago, Illinois 





For over two years this book has been out of | 





Chrysler Employees 
“Go to Town” in 
Bond Buying Drive 


(Continued from page 20) 


to inspect them immediately jo 
make sure the denominations «ye 
correct and that they are regis- 
tered in the proper name or nani s. 

Authorization may be cancei:d 
by the employee at any time, and 
it is automatically canceled wh:n 
an employee leaves Chrysler C 
poration. An employee who can- 
cels his authorization cannot again 
apply for participation until thre« 
months have elapsed. One who «i 
sires to change his authorization 
may do so by executing a “Changi 
in Authorization” form. 

The Treasury Departmeni’s 
table of redemption values and ap 
proximate investment vield was 
printed in the booklet. 

This booklet was distributed lat: 
in the summer of 1941 and a con 
siderable percentage of employees 
responded. In the fall the company 
magazine constantly emphasized 
the advisability of buying thes 
bonds and stamps. But there is 
much inertia on the part of all of 
us, and as time passed, it was 
realized that some added stimulus 
was needed to move all employees 
to action. The Tank Arsenal was 
selected to serve as the first plant 
in which to try out a definite drive 
for subscriptions, and the U.S. De- 
fense Savings Bond Committee of 
the state was invited to help. 

On an appointed day in January 
1942, therefore, all supervisory 
executives of the Tank Arsenal 
were asked to meet with Frank N. 
Isbey, chairman of the above- 
named committee, and to invite 
their chief stewards and plant com- 
mitteeman of the union to attend. 

Four such meetings, held on the 
same day, were addressed by Mr. 
Isbey and lasted about half an 
hour. The purpose, of course, was 
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“super- 


salaried 


to explain the plan to the 
vision,” which includes 
executives from foremen up, and to 
the officers of the union, to urge 
them to use their influence with the 
employees, as well as to subscribe 
themselves. 

Then on the following day, a 
representative of the Treasury De- 
partment was brought in on an 
electric truck and proceeded from 
on section of the plant to another, 
making six speeches to the em- 
plovees, in as many different sec- 
tions, over a public address sys- 
tem provided for the purpose. The 
mchines were stopped while he 
spoke in a given section. 

Chis representative outlined the 
plin and the need for it and spoke 

“her plainly of the necessity of 

ving a large flow of money into 

Treasury regularly so the Gov- 

iment could continue to pay the 


men for building those tanks, as 
well as other workmen for building 
planes, ships, guns, ete. 
Literature and 
‘ards were passed out and the re- 


subscription 


sponse was practically unanimous. 
and 
were further enhanced during the 


Enthusiasm team spirit 
next few days by amateur artists 
among the workmen who drew car- 
toons, sketches, slogans, and the 
like on large sheets of carton board 
and hung them in their depart- 
ments to announce that they had 
subscribed 100 per cent, what was 
in store for our enemies, and so on. 
The latest report is that 99.1 
per cent of all employees of the 
Tank Arsenal have subscribed. 
Encouraged by this practically 
unanimous response, Chrysler Cor- 
poration is proceeding to conduct 
similar drives in all of its other 
plants as rapidly as possible. 





Eleven Reasons for Wartime Reserves 


HE Controllers Institute of 

America has warned controllers 
and accountants of the need of es- 
tablishing wartime reserves as pro- 
tection against post-war adjust- 
ments. The Institute enumerates 
these reasons for such reserves: 

(1) Accelerated depreciation of 
facilities as a result of (a) inten- 
sive use and (b) operation by less 
experienced personnel. 

(2) Accelerated obsolescence of 
facilities due to intensive research 
during the war to raise productive 
efficiency. 

(3) Amortization of the cost of 
rearrangement and alteration of 
existing facilities which will prob- 
ably be done in the post-war period. 

(4) Amortization of the cost of 
additional facilities acquired, the 
usefulness of which is expected to 
be substantially reduced at the 
termination of the war. 

5) Losses which may be sus- 
tained at the end of the war in the 
disposal of inventories useful only 
for war purposes, or in the adjust- 
ment of purchase commitments 
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then open, including any amounts 
which may be paid for the cancella- 
tion of such commitments. 

(6) Losses which may be sus- 
tained in the disposal of inventories 
not necessarily applicable to war 
production, due to decline in the 
price level, which, on the basis of 
past experience, usually follows a 
pronounced rise in prices. 

(7) Repairs and maintenance 
deferred as a result of pressure for 
war production. 

(8) Restoration or alteration of 
facilities to peacetime production 
at the end of the war, if it is rea- 
sonable to assume that such resto- 
ration or alteration will be made. 

(9) Separation allowances which 
may be paid to employees who are 
discharged at the end of the war. 

(10) Losses from destruction of 
property as a result of the action 
of armed forces or from seizure by 
the enemy. 

(11) Decline in the useful value 
of plant and equipment due to ex- 
cess capacity resulting from war 
construction. 


Want To Know What 
GOOD INSTITUTIONAL 
ADVERTISING is? 


New manual answers that, and 
many other urgent questions 
about war-time advertising. 


FREE 
90 Pages of Practical Help 


The “Guide” demonstrates, by example, how 
your advertising, too, can help fight the war; 
help customers; help build a sound founda- 
tion for future business. 


Shows How Advertising Can 
Help Our War Effort. “A Guide 
To Effective War-Time Advertising” con- 
tains actual cases, described by the manu- 
facturers concerned, illustrating how to 
use your space to transmit important in- 
formation from where it is to where it is 
needed ; quickly, accurately, and economi- 
cally. In the “Guide,” business leaders 
tell what their problems were (many 
have not been able to sell a thing to regu- 
lar customers for almost two years), how 
they are using advertising to help solve 
current customer-relations problems, and 
what they are getting out of it. 


A VERITABLE 
““‘WAR ALBUM” 


The “Guide” is only our 
introduction to a collec- 
tion of up-to-the-minute 
case studies that will be 
sent to you! without cost 
as they’re produced, if you 
order your “Guide” now. 


Want Advertising That Works 
Today? Today's conditions have in- 
creased rather than lessened the need for 
making business paper advertising wse- 
ful, and specific. Every case 
illustrated in the “Guide” is the kind of 
advertising that demonstrates its own 
worth; that needs no defenders! It shows 
how to make your advertising useful to 
your customers and prospects at a time 
when help is so desperately needed. 
The “Guide” will show how your company 
can use advertising today, not as a license 
to boast, but as a vehicle of communica- 

| tion that will help you help fight the war, 
and help you build a sound foundation 
for future business. One copy is yours 
tor the asking, if you'll ask before they're 
all gone. 


snjormative, 





ssccecceseessesf REE 
THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS @ 
Dept. P 

369 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
Please send, without obligation, my free 
copy of "A Guide To Effective W ar- 
Time Advertising.” 
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This Plan Cuts Costs of Office Supplies 


(Continued from page 17) 


4. CarBon PAPER 


Make every single sheet of car- 
bon paper last as long as possible. 
It can be done if you follow these 
simple rules: 

a. Always keep the platen and 

type faces of your typewriter 
in good clean condition. Clean 
them regularly. 
Insert and carbon 
paper carefully and you will 
prevent unnecessary wrinkles 
and tears. 


remove 


ce. Store your carbon paper 
carefully in a flat box which 
can be placed inside your 
desk drawer. 


5. Appinc MacuHIne TAPE 


Insert each new roll of paper 
tape carefully and fit it properly 
between the metal guides so as to 
insure smooth travel through the 
feed rolls and thus prevent bind- 
ing, wrinkling, tearing, relisting. 

Start the list of figures as close 
to the top of the tape as possible. 
Double space only if necessary. 
Tear the finished list of figures im- 
mediately below the total. 

Do not use paper tape for 
scratch pad notations. Use ordi- 
nary scratch paper. 


6. Scratcnu Pap Paper 


Use it only when necessary and 
do not throw any sheet of paper 
away until you have used every 
line of writing space. 


7. Paper Cures anp Bank Prins 


Use the same clips and pins over 
and over again. Remove them from 
useless files and other papers be- 
fore their discard. Do not hesitate 
to pick them up from the floor. If 
you accumulate an over supply, 
the stationery and supply depart- 
ment will arrange to pick them up. 


8. Paper Fasteninc StTapPies 
A metal staple can be used but 


once. Therefore, use them only for 
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completed files or for papers which 
are to be fastened securely for 
handling through the mail. Discon- 
tinue driving two or more than two 
staples through one file of papers 
when one staple will fasten it. 


9. RupsBer Banps 


Discontinue the common prac- 
tice of using several rubber bands 
around a package of paper and, 
whenever practical, use cord or 
twine as a substitute. 


10. Erasers 


Use your eraser down to the 
smallest size of stub that you can 
hold between your fingers and still 
erase. Keep erasers away from 
heat which dries them, hardens 
them, and makes them less pliable. 

New erasers will be issued to de- 
partments only in exchange for 
eraser stubs turned in. 


11. Pencits anp Pencit Leaps 


Soft grade lead pencils are con- 
sumed much more rapidly than 
pencils with harder lead. Do not 
use a pencil with~softer lead than 
is required on your work. 

Sharpen your pencils carefully. 
It requires but a few turns of the 
pencil sharpener crank to point 
your pencil. 

Do not exert more than neces- 
sary pressure against the pencil 
point; thus preventing breakage. 

Pencil lengtheners are now avail- 
able for pencil stubs and they 
should be used by every employee 
in order that we may extract the 
maximum use from every single 
wooden pencil. These pencil length- 
eners, available on requisition, will 
be issued on the basis of one unit 
to each employee. 

Do not lose or misplace them. 

Also, return all pencil stubs not 
longer than 2 inches to the em- 
ployee who is in charge of the sta- 
tionery and supplies in your de- 
partment. New pencils will be is- 


sued to the department in exchang 
for pencil stubs turned in. Stubs 
longer than 2 inches are still «se- 
ful and, therefore, will not he 
exchanged for new pencils. 


12. Stamp Paps 


Keep the cover of your stamp 
pad closed when not in use. Ink 
dyes crystallize when exposed {oo 
long, and the impression of your 
stamp will not be legible. 

Rejuvenate stamp pad 
regularly by application of stamp 
pad ink available in bottles con- 
taining either red or black ink. 


your 


Each bottle comes with a handy 
applicator brush top. Use you 
stamp pad until the cloth of 
pad is worn through. 

New stamp pads will be issued 
only in exchange for worn stamp 
pads turned in. 


13. Fitt Fo.per 


Do not discard file folders until 
they break from brittleness caused 
by age. Put idle used folders back 
into use as long as they are con- 
vertible in either one of two ways. 

a. Obliterate the inscription on 

the index tab and turn the 
used folder inside out. Index 
tabs in the first position of 
the more common three posi- 
tion folders will change to 
third position, while those in 
third position will convert 
into first position. The center 
tab position will remain the 
same. The obliterated  in- 
scription is on the back while 
new inscriptions can be made 
on the new face. 
Inscribe new indexes on gum- 
med labels and paste them 
over the index tabs of idle 
used folders. 


If you have a supply of old feld- 


ers for which you have no use, the 
stationery and supply department 
will pick them up. 


a 
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Less Work—More Speed in the Payroll Department 


Continued from page 19) 


with the sorting of unit labor tick- 
ets. Before the new system was 
adopted, this operation seemed to 
offer the only possible stumbling 
block for the proposed plan, for it 
meant going from a machine-sort 
of tickets to a hand-sort. The ques- 
tion was: How much time would be 
sacrificed ? 

Actually, according to Mr. Fox, 
the mill has found that the tickets 
cai’ be hand-sorted and then re- 
cayped on the calculating ma- 
chines in no more time than was 
formerly required to code the cards 
and to prepare them for the ma- 
chine-sort. 

Equally important, the infor- 
mation can start to be released to 
the company’s bureau of standards 
beginning about 11 o’clock Mon- 
day morning, and it is a continuing 
operation thereafter through 
Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Under the old plan, it was often 
Wednesday afternoon or Thurs- 
day morning before task analysis 
information was available, since it 
was necessary for the entire job 
to be completed before any of it 
could be released. 

The task analysis data are now 
proved by the payroll accounting 
department in small batches and 
are releasedas proved. The result is 
that cost analysis figures can be 
furnished the management two 
days earlier than ever before—a 
highly important consideration to- 
day. Also, the “piling up” of work 
is avoided, and the load is spread 
more evenly over the pay period. 

The plant has been on three 
shifts for about a year, and, at the 
time of going to three shifts, the 
task analysis detail was increased 
20 to 25 per cent. This increase 
has been comfortably absorbed by 
the present system. 

‘The individual earnings records 
of cach employee are posted at a 
separate run from the checks and 
stai‘ements because of the tremen- 
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dous number of changes in payroll 
positions (i.e. transfers from one 
department to another, etc.) which 
occur each pay period. Averaging 
more than 2,000 
changes raise a_ special problem 


weekly, these 
which, while not found in manu- 
facturing concerns generally, is 
typical of textile operations. It 
was felt that, while the checks had 
to be completed as rapidly as pos 
sible, the posting of the earnings 
record could carry over into the 
first part of the following week. 

The former task of adding up 
all individual earnings records at 
the end of each quarter for the 
total for that quarter has been 
eliminated under the new plan, 
which provides totals-to-date at 
all times for each employee as a 
by-product of the daily posting. 

The materials and supplies re- 
port, also under Mr. Fox’s juris- 





How Auto Dealer 
Produces for War 


Plight of the automobile dealers 
throughout the land, with big sales- 
rooms, storage facilities, and repair 
shops has been widely discussed. Are 
they to go bankrupt, awaiting Victory 
and resumption of automobile pro- 
duction? 


Unfortunately many dealers may not 
survive. But some dealers are per- 
forming near-miracles in finding ways 
and means to keep their businesses 
alive during the blackout of car pro- 
duction. One such dealer is Earl 
North, Houston, Texas, who has op- 
erated the Earl North Buick Company 
for many years. Not content to see his 
business dwindle away to nothing and 
to lose his employee organization, 
Mr. North got busy and got into the 
war production program. More than 
that, he organized a distributing and 
manufacturing organization to make 
and sell chemical products. The full 
story appears in May. 


diction, is completed in three and 
one-half days weekly by one em- 
ployee using the same type of low- 
cost calculating machine that han- 
dles the task analysis. Purchases 
and discounts are also carried 
through to give the inventory posi- 
tion, which is obtained every four 
weeks. This operation is run simul- 
taneously with, and independent 
of, any of the other operations in 
the department and is completed 
seven to ten days earlier than 
under the old plan. Here, again, 
this greater speed is obtained in 
the face of an increased volume— 
in the case, 22 per cent. 

Probably one of the biggest ad- 
vantages of the present plan is the 
complete interchangeability of per- 
sonnel without appreciable loss of 
efficiency. Unlike the former plan, 
where the work was completely spe- 
cialized, under the present plan 
everyone in the department can do 
other jobs in addition to his own 
particular task. This flexibility is 
invaluable in the case of illness, va- 
cation, etc., and it also means that 

with the speeded turnover in 
office help resulting from war con- 
ditions—the breaking in of new 
and inexperienced help is simplified. 

As a matter of fact, when the 
new system was first installed, the 
old help was retained, despite the 
fact that the operating procedure 
and technique of the new plan were 
entirely different. Little trouble 
was experienced in fitting them to 
the new routine. 

From a cost standpoint, the plan 
will probably show to slightly bet- 
ter advantage under normal condi- 
tions. The presence of higher-pay- 
ing defense jobs in factories is 
stepping up the personnel turn- 
over and, naturally, the continual 
influx of new help raises costs 
somewhat. However, with the old 
plan, the situation would have been 
even worse, since this plan required 
more highly skilled help. 











Shooting a hobby scene for the 1,800-foot, 16-mm., color motion 
picture shown to sixty twenty-five-year Consolidated Edison men 


Long-Service Men Honored by Movie 
Showing Them at Work and Play 


Instead of the usual verbal 
commentary on long-service men 
given at dinners in their honor, 
members of the Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York’s 
Quarter Century Club were 
honored at a recent anniversary 
dinner for themselves and their 
families by the showing of a 
film entitled, “Men at Work 
and at Play.” The film showed 
colored motion pictures of the 
men on their jobs and at their 
favorite hobbies and was ac- 
companied by recorded music. 

The film was the idea of 


E. E. Hill, manager, electric 
distribution construction, who 
was toastmaster. Guests sat 
quietly in the dark while the 
movie followed them into man- 
holes and up line poles or on 
fishing or hunting trips or to a 
workbench in a cellar while 
the commentator extolled their 
skill or “gagged” about their 
too obvious lack of it. The pic- 
tures were introduced by some 
close-up shots of the president, 
R. H. Tapscott. Pins and 
watches were presented to the 
men privately after the dinner. 


Schaefer Beer Celebrates One Hundred 
Years of Business with Picture Book 


In commemoration of its hun- 
dredth anniversary, the F. and 
M. Schaefer Brewing Company, 
Brooklyn, has issued an espe- 
cially impressive institutional, 
hard-bound book, printed in 
photogravure and letterpress. 

In the first half of the book 
the history of the company is 
related and illustrations of in- 
teresting drawings of old New 
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York, old ledger sheets, deeds 
of land, pictures of buildings 
formerly occupied by the com- 
pany, old advertisements, etc., 
accompany it. 

The last half of the book is 
devoted to showing how Schaef- 
er beer is made and distributed, 
with excellent photographs 
showing barley fields, factory 
shots taken during brewing. 


Wage Adjustment Plans to Help the 
White Collar, Nonunion Workers 


San Francisco AREA 

Several thousands of employ- 
ees of three important San 
Francisco firms, employees not 
covered by “collective bargain- 
ing agreements,” will have no 
cause to worry as living costs 
soar. Crown Zellerbach Paper 
Company, Rayonier, Inc., and 
Fibreboard Products, Inc., have 
put into effect a far-reaching 
plan which will automatically 
give their nonunion workers, 
most of whom are fixed-salary 
employees, the benefits of 
“extra compensation checks” to 
meet increases in living costs. 

The plan, to operate for the 
duration, gave fixed-salary em- 
ployees “extra compensation 
checks” amounting to 5 per 
cent of January compensation, 
the checks being issued at the 
end of February. The minimum 
adjustment for their regular, 
full-time permanent employees 
would be $5.00 monthly. 

While 5 per cent was the 
amount of extra compensation 
given in relation to January 
wages, this amount is variable 
in relation to rises in living 
costs. These rises in costs will 
be determined from indices of 
the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics for major Pa- 
cific Coast centers. The com- 
panies have taken as the basis 
of measurement for the first 
three months of 1942, the in- 


crease in the index figuri- for 
the period between Sept: uber 
15, 1941, and January 15, 1942 
Amounts for subsequent «xt 
compensation will be arri 

by figures for each succ 
quarter. Since such figur: 
released tardily in poi 
view of computation, the 
panies have an arrang 
whereby they will recei; 
information as 
available. 


soon as 


ScHroeper BANKING Cor 
RATION 


In addition to regular bonuses 
at Christmas time, many firms 
have anticipated increased liy- 
ing costs and are making ar- 
rangements to pay additional 
compensation to employees for 
1942. In line with this policy 
are J. Henry Schroeder Bank- 
ing Corporation and Schroeder 
Trust Company of New York, 
which paid a bonus of 2 to 6 
per cent of the year's salary to 
employees at Christmas, de- 
pending on length of service 

At the same time the direc- 
tors of the companies an- 
nounced that the two firms 
would make quarterly supple- 
mental payments to all employ- 
ees receiving $6,000 or less an- 
nually. These payments are to 
be paid at the rate of 6 per 
cent of salary earned in th 
quarter, exclusive of overtime 


Macy's Converts Its Suggestion System 
To a-Wartime Footing 


At an employee's suggestion, 
future awards made for sug- 
gestions at R. H. Macy and 
Company will be paid for in 


Defense Stamps and Bonds. 
(The employee received $5.00 
for his idea.) The plan is to 
pay for suggestions in Defense 
Stamps of 25-cent denomina- 
tions to fit in the book used 
for the company’s voluntary 
payroll allotment plan. If an 
award of $25 is won the prize 
winner will receive a $25 bond, 


costing the company $18. 
plus $6.25 in Defense Stamps, 
so that full face value of the 
amount of the award can in- 
mediately be realized. When 
Grand Prize Awards are next 
made, the prizes of $250, 5150. 
and $100 will be paid in bonds 
and stamps to amount to the 
total face value of the awards 
While only one employee re 
ceived a prize for this sugges 
tion, many others, too, sug 
gested it shortly afterward 
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fow One Canadian 
Industry Backs Up 
Its Fighting Men 


From Canada comes news of 
a plan for stimulating sales of 
Victory Bonds and maintaining 
contact with workers who are 
in the services, which could 
easily be set up in many of our 
country’s industrial organiza- 
tions. Last June the employees 
of Join LaBatt Limited, brew- 
ing company of London, On- 
tario. organized “Backers Asso- 
ciate!” which is comprised of 
smali groups within the com- 
pany. Each employee was 
chosen by lot to be a member 
of ove group to look after one 
of the company’s enlisted men, 
of wich there were thirty-two 
it the time. All departments of 
the company are represented in 
eacli group, which elects its own 
chairman and_ secretary-treas- 
urer. The president of the 
union is the head of the parent 
orgs nization. 

First objective was to con- 
duct a Victory Loan drive, with 
1 goal of $32,000 based on the 
fact that $1,000 is estimated as 
necessary to maintain each of 
the thirty-two employees then 
in the active services. This drive 
netted $9,000 over its goal. 
During this campaign all items, 
such as rations, quarters, uni- 
form, rifle, gas mask, clothing, 
medical services, etc., which go 
into the maintenance of the 
fighting man, were shown as 
part of the $1,000 needed for 
each man. 

Eighteen more men have since 
joined Canada’s armed forces, 
and each has been assigned to 
one of the groups as its own 
special responsibility. 

Recently a second Victory 
Loan drive was made in Can- 
ida. Backers Associated asked 
for $50,900 and got $76,000! At 
the time a dinner and dance was 
held with over 900 in attend- 
ance, and all enlisted men or 
“backees” still in the Province 
of Ontario were invited to at- 
tend with their transportation 
paid by the company. They pa- 
raded at the dinner, then sat at 
special tables with their own 
groups of backers. 

Second, and equally impor- 
tant, purpose of Backers Asso- 
ciated is to show the men in 
service that what they are doing 
is appreciated. Right after the 
first Victory Loan campaign, 
the hackers got in touch with 
the next-of-kin of the backees 
to see if anything could be done 
for them and to find out what 
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the men might specially want in 
the way of sweaters, socks, 
cigarettes, etc. Social evenings 
are held by the groups from 
time to time to entertain the 
next-of-kin and to raise funds 
to send out supplies and “com- 
forts.” To all of the men go a 
steady stream of letters, news- 
papers, magazines, cigarettes, 
boxes of food, clothing, and 
candies. Men home on leave 
from training camps are enter- 
tained in the homes of group 
members and at social evenings. 

The company contributed in- 
dividual letterheads to each 
group, bearing the backee’s 
photograph and a list of his 
backers, which are used for 
intra-group correspondence and 
for writing the backee. 


Mobile Food Units 
Solve Meal Time 
Problem in Plants 


CessNA Aircrarr CoMPANY 


One thousand, four-course 
meals are served and consumed 
in twenty minutes every day at 
the Cessna Aircraft Company 
plant in Wichita, Kansas, at 
noon, at 8 P.M. and at 4 A.M. 
This feat is accomplished by 
fifteen “rolling restaurants” 
bringing the food prepared and 
served to the employees at their 
workbenches and desks. 

The “Witamin Wagons,” de- 
signed and perfected especially 
to meet Cessna’s needs, aren’t 
steam tables, but electrically 
heated ovens into which the 
luncheon plates, fully served, 
are placed after being dished 
up in the central kitchen. Each 
wagon is rolled to a specified 
location, where a single at- 
tendant dishes out the plates 
when the lunch sirens sound. 
Though the interior of the wag- 
ons is heated in the kitchen to 
the proper serving temperature, 
special lines are run to each of 
the fifteen locations where the 
heating elements are plugged 
in to assure correct heat until 
every meal is served. 

Hot food is served from the 
wagons, while salad or dessert 
is obtained in paper containers 
on a tray at one end of the 
wagon. Accompanying each of 
the wagons is a small coffee 
table holding a 5-gallon con- 
tainer of coffee. Here the diners 
serve themselves to _ butter, 
cream, sugar, salt, and pepper. 
These tables are usually at- 
tended by plant empleyees in 
return for free meals. 

Each day’s menu, prepared 


A luncheon served Cessna employees from these 


rolling heated 


ovens for 26 cents might include fried chicken, shoestring potatoes, 
string beans, combination salad, two kinds of hot rolls. cherry 
pie, and choice of sweet or chocolate milk or coffee for beverage 


with much care to see. that all 
the nutritive elements necessary 
for manual work, including the 
proper number of calories and 
vitamins, is posted at various 
places throughout the plant. 
Prices are 26 and 21 cents, with 
two choices for the higher- 
priced meal. 

In addition to solving the 
problem of a thousand workers 
eating at one time, the use of 
these “rolling restaurants” 
makes possible a reduction of 
more than thirty minutes in the 
lunch period of every employee, 
saving 1,500 man-hours daily on 
the approximately 3,000 persons 
employed, and keeping ma- 
chines actually working for 
three seven- and one-half-hour 
shifts per day as against three 
seven-hour working periods in 
plants where an hour is taken 
for lunch. 


Borinc Arrcrarr Company 


Boeing Aircraft Company, 
home of the “Flying Fortress,” 
also operates a canteen service 
in the 4l-acre plant No. 2 at 
Seattle. 

Two canteens are _ located 
where they are most convenient 
to large groups of workers, and 
the menu includes stew, soup, 
malted milks, and pie. Also, the 
canteen stations serve as base 
kitchens for twenty push trucks 
which carry sandwiches, milk, 
soft drinks, candy, ice cream 
bars, and coffee throughout the 
plant. 

This mobile service is 
offered at periods and 
during shift changes, when it 
cancels the need of the long 
hike to the cafeteria or to 
restaurants outside of the 


food 


lunch 


plant. 
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Bowman throws open its clubrooms at the plants for meetings of 
organizations and parties and serves refreshments free of charge 


Bowman Dairy Opens Its Doors to 
Tell Public About Itself 


When the average firm holds 
open house it is the management 
which usually extends the invi- 
tation to the firm’s customers. 
At Bowman Dairy Company, 
Chicago, however, where open 
house has been an annual 
event for three years, the em- 
ployees not only invite the cus- 
tomers but together with com- 
pany officials stand in the re- 
ceiving line as guests arrive. 

In 1941 more than 4,000 per- 
sons a month visited company 
plants and many for the first 
time became acquainted with 
the functions of a modern dairy 
plant which takes every pos- 
sible step to keep the public in- 
formed of its plans. Supplied 
by 4,000 farms, all not far from 
Chicago, visitors are invited to 
tour these farms accompanied 
by company men trained to 
point out interesting operations. 

The firm is now cooperating 
with the American Red Cross 
nutritional experts in alleviat- 


ing diet deficiency from which 
so many children are suffering. 
Company experts are always 
available for group talks by 
appointment. In addition to 
this there are group meetings 
at the plant where the public is 
welcome. Most frequent visitors 
are school children, women’s 
groups from churches, clubs, 
and parent-teacher organiza- 
tions. Home economists are 
popular speakers at these ses- 
sions. 

Bowman not only supplies 
motion pictures free of charge 
to schools and other institu- 
tions, but instructors are sup- 
plied with educational question- 
naires so that they may ask 
questions about the picture and 
the children can really learn 
something about nutrition. To 
please the youngsters, many of 
these pictures are followed by 
Mickey Mouse comic strips and 
baseball information is supplied 
for the older groups. 


Gulf Oil Stops Parties for Long 


Service Men, Due to 


Due to the war, Gulf Oil Cor- 
poration has decided not to 
hold the usual annual dinners 
and special gatherings to honor 
its long service employees. In- 
stead, between March 16 and 
April 10, individual presenta- 
tions will be made by vice 
presidents, refinery superin- 
tendents, division managers, and 
other ranking officials in differ- 
ent areas to 2,496 employees 
with service records of from 
ten to forty years. 
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the War 


The Gulf Service Award 
Plan was inaugurated in 1939, 
and at the end of 1941, 12,366 
of the company’s approximately 
33,000 employees have received 
awards, making approximately 
37 per cent of Gulf employees 
of ten years or longer stand- 
ing. This year 2 men have com- 
pleted 40 years with the com- 
pany, 16 have finished 35 vears, 
44 have been with the company 
30 years, and 174 havé been 
employed by Gulf for 25 years. 


Company Pays $8.75 Toward Price of 
Defense Bond as Bonus for Thrift 


The National Carbon Coated 
Paper Company, Sturgis, Michi- 
gan, is encouraging its employ- 
ees to buy Defense Bonds by 
contributing $8.75 of the $18.75 
cost of one $25 Bond per month 
per employee. The contribution 
is considered in the nature of a 
bonus for thrift, as well as a 
definite aid in the war effort. 

In December 1941, C. L. 
Spence, president, addressed a 
letter to all employees in which 
he suggested that when their 
earnings are high, as at present, 
they should prepare against the 
time when their earning power 
may be greatly reduced. As a 
result, many of them asked the 
management to assist them in 
buying Defense Bonds. 

Instead of merely inaugurat- 
ing a payroll deduction plan 
for this purpose, the company 
issued a bulletin on February 2, 
1942, announcing the above 
offer. Any employee may pay 
to the secretary of the company 
$10 in cash each month or may 
authorize a deduction of $5.00 
each pay day for the purpose. 
The company adds $8.75 and 
purchases the bond, having it 
registered in the employee's 
name in the usual way. 


“If continued for 
months,” M. J. Bostetter, 
tary, pointed out, “the em) love. 
will have bonds with face 
value of $300 which co: 
only $120. The offer is 
to one bond per employe: 
month. 

“We are aware, of 
that it is possible for em 
to take an unfair advant 
this plan. They could by 
bonds in this way, then i: 
days they could sell the: 
apply the money on othe 
chases or pocket the ar 
which the company contri 
To forestall any such tr 
we have warned them tha 
sales of the bonds woul 
come known to us and we 
feel obliged to recall the 
so far as the offending | 
was concerned.” 

There is nothing compi 
about the plan, but as 
have been expected, th: 
sponse has been almost w 
mous. 

The company reserves the 
right to discontinue it at any 
time, and employees may dis- 
continue their purchases by 
giving proper notice to the 
company. 


twelve 


secre. 


Wage Dividend in Proportion to Stock 
Dividend Paid Employees 


employees who have been in the 
company’s employ for five years 
or longer will receive checks 
amounting to approximately 4; 


In March employees of the 
Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, New York, shared 
for the thirtieth time since 1912 
in the company’s wage-dividend 
plan. An estimated $4,000,000 
was distributed, making a grand 
total of the payments more 
than $52,000,000. Some 28,000 
employees in the western hemi- 
sphere participated. 

Formula by which amounts 
are computed works as follows: 
Eligible employees—that is, 
those who have been with the 
company for at least twenty- 
six weeks of the past year and 
are employed March 13—vwill 
receive .5 per cent of their com- 
bined earnings for the past five 
years for each dollar of divi- 
dends over $3.50 per share de- 
clared on the common stock of 
the company. Last year the 
company paid $7.00 per share 
in dividends, which makes $3.50 
on which employee’s dividends 
are figured, or 1.75 per cent for 
each $1,000 earned over the 
past five years. On this basis, 


times their average weekly 
wage over that period. 

Eastinan employees 
in the armed forces who would 
otherwise have been eligible for 
payments re 


serving 


wage-dividend 
ceived payments due them 


Seeks to Improve 
Safety Rules 


In compiling a safety book, 
H. C. Marmaduke, manager. 
Illinois Central’s employees 
suggestion system, has asket 
for ideas to improve and revist 
safety rules. The request, mai 
in the employee maguzine, 
stated that some safety 
adopted in normal times ma) 
not meet wartime conditions 
Substantial cash awards ate 
offered. 


rules 
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Have you found a better way to perform some management activity? This depart- 
ment is a clearing house of ideas and methods that short-cut routine or increase 


sales. Regular space rates will be paid upon publication for each contribution used 





1. Addresses Envelope and 
Invoice at Same Time 


TI!E Conway Camera Company, Chicago 
camera store, in sending out its bills 
uses a carbon and types the name of 
the customer on both the bill and the en- 
velope at the same time, thus saving one 
typing of the name and address. There 
is no particular trick to lining up an un- 
lined envelope with a lined invoice head- 
ing, and the address on the envelope, 
when a good carbon is used, is perfectly 
legible. 


2. ‘Flash Light’’ Drive-In 
Eatery 


A SUPER drive-in eatery, where a flash 
of motor car lights will bring an at- 
tractively costumed waitress, occupies an 
entire block in Kansas City, Missouri. 

The innovation in glamorized eating 
palaces is a product of Forum Cafe- 
terias of America, a Kansas City or- 
ganization, which in twenty-five years 
has developed into an organization that 
last year served 20,000,000 meals in its 
units situated in six cities in the Middle 
West. 

For the new super drive-in cafeteria 
an octagonal building of modern design 
was erected in the center of the block, 
with a high tower. Full air-condition- 
ing and most modern equipment is used. 
The remainder of the space surrounding 
the tower is landscaped for customer 
parking. This is the first of a large group 
of similar establishments, according to 
officials. They specialize in fried chicken, 
sandwiches, and soda fountain service. 


3. Urges Defense Bond 
Buying with Dividends 


STOCKHOLDERS of the Acme Steel 
Company who received dividend checks 
in March also received a powerful sug- 
gestion to reinvest the money in Defense 
Bonds. Printed on the check enclosure 
form is the minute man and the message, 
“For Victory Invest in U. S. Savings 
Bonds,” and below the following state- 
ment is made: “Shareholders will be in- 
terested to know that more than 70 per 
cent of all Acme employees buy U. S. 
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Savings Bonds on the payroll allotment 
plan.” 

Acme has, for some time, used the mail 
ing of dividend checks to stockholders 
as an opportunity to inform them of facts 
concerning their company, and this time 
has substituted the Defense Bond promo- 
tion for company information. 


4. Paper Formerly Burned 
Salvaged by Shredding 


UNTIL recently the Glenn L. Martin 
Company has burned all of the tremen- 
dous amount of its wastepaper with con- 
siderable ceremony. Each day’s collection 
was escorted to a big incinerator at the 
rear of Plant 1 and burned under the 
eyes of armed guards. However, a new 
paper recovery system has now been in 
stalled at the Martin plant at Baltimore, 
it has been announced by Harry F 
Volimer, vice president in charge of 
manufacturing. Mr. Vollmer said: “We 
have always felt that our wastepaper, 
which contains a substantial percentage 
of valuable information, was safer in 
smoke than in the hands of some outside 
waste dealer. Besides, the plentiful sup- 
ply did not warrant the cost of salvage, 
but in view of the increasing paper 
shortages, and because wastepaper has 
increased so greatly that salvage is eco- 
nomically feasible, we have worked out a 
shredding and baling technique which 
protects our paper from prying eyes, yet 
allows us to turn it back to use.” It is 
expected that some 4,000,000 pounds of 
wastepaper will be salvaged in 1942. 

Recovery of Martin scrap aluminum 
has also risen, and 90 per cent of the 
company’s waste metals is now salvaged. 
Special methods have been developed to 
recover the higher-grade alloys and put 
them back to work. 


5. Penny Savings Go into 
Company’s Bond Sales 


TO HELP his team along in the War 
Games program of the Kellogg Switch 
board and Supply Company, John Oscar 
turned in 6,000 pennies weighing 37 
pounds to buy Defense Bonds. The pen- 
nies represent an education fund started 
a year and a half ago for Oscar’s child. 
The company is actively promoting the 


sales of Defense Bonds by the payroll al- 
lotment system with a War Games con- 
test described more fully in the March 
issue of American Business and uses 
every opportunity to publicize and stimu- 
late the rivalry between teams. 


6. Offers Award for Sales 
To War Contractors 


IN LINE with other companies which 
are going out after war business and 
business with companies working on war 
contracts, the Zone Company, a division 
of the Southwestern Petroleum Company, 
Inc., offered to its agents a United 
States flag for the first order each one 
sold at $75 or more on or before the 
sixteenth of February to a customer en- 
gaged in direct defense work. The flag 
is made of heavy cotton flag cloth, double 
stitched with printed stars and sewed 
stripes. With the flag was sent a four- 
color folder telling the story of the flag 
and how to fly it. The sale qualifying an 
agent to receive a flag could be made 
direct to the Army or other government 
defense units or to any firm handling 
direct defense business for the Govern- 
ment. 


7. Special Forms Speed 
Returns Routine 


STANDARDIZATION of returned mer- 
chandise authorization has been worked 
out by Mandel Brothers, Chicago, depart- 
ment store, for uniformity in all depart- 
ments. It has reduced confusion and has 
speeded up the okay of merchandise in 
the department and also when it reaches 
the exchange desk. No longer does a 
buyer or an assistant at Mandel’s okay 
merchandise for return on any slip of 
paper. A special form is used and the 
amount is punched with the pencil used 
for the authorization signature. 

Carson Pirie Scott and Company, Chi- 
cago, has also expedited routine by using 
a general return goods slips, which is 
presented at the exchange desk for either 
credit or refund as indicated by the 
checks on the slip. Carson’s asks the 
question, “reason for return.” 

Where refunds are made on either of 
these return slips, the entire transaction 
is completed when the customer signs her 
name and address on the back. 
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Board for Charting 
Production 


FOR production managers, purchasing 
agents, shop foremen, assembly foremen, 
and scheduling department, Wassell Or- 
genization has devised a board upon 
which can be charted any item from the 
raw material stage to the final assembly. 
Called “Produc-Trol,” this charting 
board can be used in visualizing the 
progress of any item in production, im- 
mediately spotlighting any parts behind 
schedule. It also makes possible the com- 
parison of originally scheduled man-hours 
per part assembly with actual produc- 
tion per man-hour. 

The chart illustrated above shows the 
tapes which work from left to right on 
pulleys, a series of holes under the tape 
line being provided to hold the peg at the 
end of the tape. Two lines of peg holes 
for each tape provide one, two, or three 
methods of comparison with schedule by 
means of different colored tapes. 

A double panel at the left provides 
space for written day-to-day history for 
300 items per panel. 


Plaque for Honoring 
Service Men 


ORGANIZATIONS wanting to give 
recognition to men in the services will be 
interested to know about the “Roll of 
Honor” plaque obtainable from the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company. It can be 
‘used for both a permanent or tempo- 
rary record of names. As shown in the 
illustration, the plaque is made of polished 
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black Carrara glass on which the emblem 
at the top is sand-carved and painted 
with varnish-protected gold leaf. The 
name of the individual company or or- 
ganization can be inscribed at the bottom. 
As employees or members of the organi- 
zation leave for service their names are 
painted on the plaque in white or gold 
paint. When the list is complete the 
names can be inscribed permanently by 
sand blasting and painted to match the 
top emblem and may be rearranged in 
alphabetical order if desired. 


Two-Way Industrial 
Paging System 


EXECUTONE, Inc., is marketing a 
way paging system which can ac 
modate from two to seventy stat 
Each station is equipped with both + 
phone speaker and speaker unit, ar 
call can be originated at any station. 
person being paged goes to the nea 
station, removes the hand-set, 
answers the call. All trumpets are a 
matically silenced when call is answe 
and when the system is in use, either 
paging or two-way telephone comn 
cation, a busy signal shows on all 
tions. Wiring for all stations is o 
direct line, so that two or more pe 
can use the system at the same tim« 
conferences. Several types of speaker 
trumpets are available and can be it 
mixed in any hook-up, depending on 
size and noise level of the office or 
tory area covered. 


In addition to paging and two-\ 


conversation uses, the system is ad 
able for broadcasting general mess 
such as orders to all departments, 
alarms, thefts, sabotage, air-raid w 
ings and instructions, etc. 


Here’s a Substitute for 


Rubber Bands 


WHILE not a new product, the “P 


Fastener” of the Schlegel Manufac 
ing Company seems worthy of notic: 
this time as a substitute for rubber ba! 


The Pull-Fastener is made of a cot' 


tape, doubled and held together at 
end by a metal disc. The disc slides 
and down to adjust the size of the |: 
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Case for Storing 
Large Size Maps 


DESIGNED to accommodate any large 
size map up to 500 feet by 20 feet, the 
new electrically-operated map case, made 
hy MeCauley Electric Map Case Com- 
pany, will be of interest to public utility 
companies, railroad and steamship lines, 
real estate Companies, insurance organi- 
zations, and sales managers. The case 
provides a stout fabric backing for 
maps Which is wound alternately on two 
8-inch rollers, top and bottom. A con- 
tact lever controls the winding of the 
map to bring any section into view, and 
an ordinary light plug provides for 
necessary power. A special working shelf 
or table extending the full width of the 
case is incorporated into the case for 
making corrections and additions to the 
map. This working shelf is shown ex- 
tended in the illustration above. 

Maps are attached to the fabric back- 
ing or “curtain” by means of adhesive, 
thus making a smooth mounting without 
any shrinkage and permitting easy re- 
moval, A compensating spring keeps the 
curtain taut at all times. 


Telephone Booth Made of 
Substitute Materials 


REDESIGNED to eliminate use of criti- 
cal materials, the Acoustic Division of 
Burgess Battery Company now has avail- 
able a new open-front telephone booth 
for use in noisy areas where telephone 
conmunication is often difficult or im- 
possible. The new Acousti-Booth is con- 
structed of heavy reinforced birch ply- 
wood, and walls and ceiling of this new 
booth consist of perforated, reinforced 
panels filled with a_ thick blanket of 
sound-absorbent material. The perforated 
acoustic panels blot up stray noise and 
create a zone of quiet around the booth. 
No door is used for this booth, as out- 
side noise is absorbed, and better venti- 
lation is the result. 
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Blackout Shade for 
Civilian Defense 


FOR civilian defense Higgin Company, 
Inc., is marketing a_ blackout 
which is custom-made for a 
opening. The shade is made of special 
pebble-grain cloth built up to two layers 
of fabric, thoroughly united and coated 
on both sides. The cloth is crack-proof 


shade 


specified 


and pliable under all climatic conditions. 
Light, strong metal 
proper intervals prevent wind pressure 
from forcing the cloth out of the metal 
side guides. A bronze spring catch holds 
shade securely when in down position. 
This shade, now used to keep light 
within a room from filtering through to 
the outside, was originally developed for 
peacetime use for a photographic com- 
pany in making a daylight room into a 
darkroom, or in keeping outside light out. 
It was known formerly as the Light 
Tight Shade, and can now be used either 
for industrial or home installations 


braces, spaced at 


INSIST ON 


Farsons 


Papers 
FOR YOUR 


Forms 
Records 
Stationery 
. 


Superior Quality 
MADE FROM COTTON FIBERS 
o 


Ask your Printer for Samples 
of these fine grade Papers 


PARSONS PAPER CO. 


HOLYOKE - MASSACHUSETTS 


ANYTHING 


Without 
Chance of 


Extra copies made quickly, easily, 
and in your own office by APECO 
speed up production and preserve 
originals. No proof reading needed 
—copies are made photographically. 
Makes permanent, legally acceptable 
copies of priorities, blueprints, trac- 
ings, letters, photos, pencil drawings, 
records — anything written, drawn, 
printed or photographed. The low 
cost per copy assures savings for any 
size business. 


Copies up to 18 x 22” 
No skill or dark room required — 
anyone can operate APECO easily on 
a desk or table Gert the facts about 
APECO'’S amazing savings over 
copying by hand, typewriter ar 
outside photostater. Demonstra- 
tion in your office—no obligation 
Write today for free folder. 


F.0.B. CHICAGO 
WT. 10 LBS 


MACHINE: 
12x12x24”" 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


2849 N. Clark St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Steel Guide Tabs 


Paper Drills 





Unbreakable spring jaws 

clamp them firmly to cards but 

permit removal or rearrange nent 

Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing 

2 Sizes, lin. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back 


Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 


Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
6,475 used by Crouse-Hinds Co, Syracuse 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 344, Exeter, Nebr. 





Sales Luggage 
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‘le ____s Catalogue 


American Leather Products Corp. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





Patriotic Stock Cuts 


Tee VICTORY CUTS 





New, timely Victory designs in 
stock cuts. Wide selection. Spe- 
cially low-priced. Many uses. 
Write for FREE sheet of designs 
now. Address: 


MERRELL FEATURES *** ¥itandoteh s- 


Desk Accessories 


LETTER RACK 


Saves time. Clears your desk 
for action. A place forevery 
paper. Needed on every desk. 
( ) Letter Size $5.50) F.O.B. 
( ) CapSize$6.50 | Factory 
Check size and quantity de- 
sired. Send your order today. 


Currier Manufacturing Co. 


Terminal Building 
Ftd 4 Minn. 








Olive Green Art Steel 





House Organs 








SPECIALIZING ON MAGA. 

zines makes it possible for you to 

obtain your house organ, employ- 

ee’s magazine, etc., at less than 

one-half usual prices. Free sam- 

ples, particulars, etc. 

NATIONAL PUBLISHERS 

Ess 

623 Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















Drills Full Inch 


"SPINNIT” 


hand power 


PAPER DRILL 


$3750 


EXTRA BITS 
$3 each 


Chip Disposal 
12°x 18" Table 
Adj. Gauges 


485 HAGUE STREET 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


LASSC — Ts 

ATTACHMENTS: 

SLITTER $6.50 SLOTTER $7.50 
Plugs in like drill bit 


ELECTRIC ‘‘SPINNIT’’ $57.50 














Steel Signals 








Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—-automatie reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 


THE H. C. COOK CO. 38 Beaver St. 


Sncoaio, Conn. 





Profit-Producing Systems 





PLUG THIS GAP! 

Avoid loss of business through careless han- 
dling of phone calls. Make your organization 
100% efficient. Use our “Duplicate Record 
Book of Phone Calls.’ It doesn’t let you for- 
wet. Detachable slips for 600 messages with 
duplicates. Indispensable. Once used, always 
used. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
Send $1.00 today to 

ZINNSMITH PRESS, 161 Grand St., New York 





For Executives 








EXECUTIVE PERSONALIZED MATCHES 
HERE’S a modern note for mod- 
ern business men. Your own per- 
sonal match packs that will stay 
on your desk. Causes comment 
everywhere. Your name or ini- 
tials neatly lettered in Gold on 
Black, Brown, or White match 
pack. Size 144 by 3 inches. Box 

of 50 personalized match packs sent postpaid 

for $1.00. Orders shipped same day. 

Vega Stationers, 179 W. Washington St., Chicago 





Labels—AII Kinds 





LOW PRICES QUICK SERVICE HIGH QUALITY 
GUMMED OR UNGUMMED 
TYPE - ENGRAVED - ROLL 


TOMPKINS’ LABEL SERVICE 


3211 FRANKFORD AVE. PHILA. PA. 


ABEL 


sssness VIPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage. 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editors 
of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 





Facts About Pension 
Plans 


WITH business activity reaching 
highs, many companies are thir 
about inaugurating pension plans fo 
first time. To help these firms, Nat 
Pension Consultants, Ine., has publ 
a booklet, Pertinent Points on P) 
Pension Plans, which gives the the 
mechanics, objectives, advantages, | 
to be considered in developing, and 
sults of modern pension plans, toge 
with the methods used in administ: 
such plans. 


Methods for Obtaining 
War Contracts 


TO SHOW small companies how t 


after prime and subcontracts, the Copper 


and Brass Research Association has 
sued a booklet, How Small Industries | 
Go After War Work. It contains 
formation on how industry can obt 


loans for equipment to make war ma- 


terials, how small companies can form 


pools to obtain contracts, a list of the 


regional offices of the Contract Distribu 
tion Branch of the WPB, together with 
their addresses, telephone numbers, and 
the names of the managers of each 
branch. Places where small parts ex 
hibits for subcontractors are set up are 
listed, as well as several proposed ex 
hibits. 


Tells How to Use 
The Telephone 


ORIGINALLY written for telephone 
employees, the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Company now makes available a booklet, 
How to Make Friends by Telephon 
those interested in improving their 
phone technique. The booklet tells \ 

to do and what not to do in making 
good impression over the telephone, 
gives a number of phrases to be 
when answering a call, saying that a 

son is not available, and ending cor 
sations. The suggestions are particu! 
applicable to anyone using the telep 

for business purposes. 
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MARKET PLACE 





Harry K. Goopatt, Classified Advertising Manager 


It will pay you as a reader of AMERICAN BUSINESS to read these 
announcements. Answer those that interest you, so that the advertiser can 
present the full facts of his proposition by mail. If you have something 
to advertise yourself, send in your own sales message. The cost is small. 
RATES. Ordinary Classificd. 20 cents per word. First line in six point 


boldface type and centered—$1.00. White space $1.00 per agate line 
Display Classified. 1 inch: $14.00; % inch: $7.00. $12.00 and $6.30 respec 
tively on 12 time contract. Terms: Cash with order unless credit references 
are submitted and approved. Forms close 20th of preceding month. Pub- 
lished 1st of month of issue. 





For Multigraph Users 


Executives Wanted 


Advertising Services 





MULTIGRAPH TYPE 
EViRY FONT is carried in stock and is made 
om a hard foundry metal, assuring the cus- 
to of a clear, sharp appearance and perfect 
ment. these are of vital importance for 
rinted matter. Send for catalog . contain- 
) pages of modern type faces, borders and 
neluding printer's type for the Flexo 
! 5% typesetter. 
Mi LTIGRAPHERS COMPOSING CO... INC. 
638 S. Federal St.. Chicago, HI. 








Incorporating Services 





DELAWARE CHARTERS: Complete service 
$5. Submitted forms. CHAS. G. GUYER, 
IN( Wilmington, Delaware. 


DELAWARE CORPORATIONS organized and 
sented; request free forms. COLONIAL 
CHARTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware. 





Business Opportunities 





FXTREMELY PROFITABLE LIFETIME BUSINESS 

Op tunity unlimited for live-wires to oper- 

ite « Collection Agency-Credit Bureau Business. 
ly learned. Many make $4,000, up. Write 

fe teresting facts. Address: 

COLE ASSOCIATES. Dept. AB, Syracuse. N. Y. 


2e DAILY Pays for New York office under 
our own name. CO-OPERATIVE OFFICES, 
128 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


FREE TREATISE ON CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
You'll find a few helpful hints on “HOW TO 
PREPARE PRODUCTIVE CLASSIFIED AD- 
VERTISING” in our free monograph of that 
title. If interested in classified advertising from 
any angle, write for your free copy TODAY. 
\MERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago. 





Credits and Collections 





LEARN ACCOUNT COLLECTING. Good in- 
come: quick results. Interesting folder free. 
NATIONAL COLLECTORS ASSOCIATION, 
Newark, Ohio. 


Used Office Machines 


MIMEOGRAPH, Multigraph, Addressograph, 
Folder, Dietaphone. Send for FREE bargain 
ircular on office machines. PRUITT, 37 Pruitt 
Bld Chicago. 











For Inventors 





> BOOKLET “Why Invent.”” Shows sure 

to sueecess. Facts no Fake! Don't attempt 
or patenting your invention before read- 
t! INVENTION-SERVICE COMPANY, 
D, Professional Arts Building, Hagers- 
Maryland. 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 

noney. Write for our free classification sheet 

entions for salee ADAM FISHER CO., 
Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





Salesmen Wanted 


SALARIED POSITIONS 
$2,500 to $25,000 


This thoroughly organized advertising serv- 
ice of 32 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation carries on preliminary nego- 
tiations for positions of the caliber indi- 
eated above, through a_ procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client’s personal re- 
quirements. Several weeks are required to 
negotiate and each individual must finances 
the moderate cost of his own campaign. 
Retaining fee protected by refund pro- 
vision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, pres- 
ent position protected. If your salary has 
been $2,500 or more, send only name and 
address for details. 
R. W. BIXBY. Ine. 
201 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES $2,400—$25,000 
This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 
confidential negotiations for high-grade men 
who either seek a change, or the opportunity 
of considcring one, under conditions assuring, 
if employed, full protection to present posi- 
tions. Send name and address only for details. 


JIRA THAYER JENNINGS 


Dept. B—9 Center Street. New Haven, Conn. 


33rd ANNUAL RENEWAL CONTRACT 


The longest-run continuous advertiser in 
this section is R. W. Bixby, Inc. A letter 
just received from them.says: 


I believe this is the thirty-third time we 
have renewed our contract for classified 
advertising in American Business. The 
fact that your publication continues to 
reach the better type of executives and 
business men is gratifying to us because 
your columns provide just the contacts we 
require. During 1941, American Business 
was again one of our best mediums. We 
appreciate not only the type of sub- 
scribers you have but the fact that your 
advertisers are of a high order. You main- 
tain high standards and we wish you 
continued success. 
(Signed) Kenneth H. Bixby, V. P. 
If you also wish to reach the better type of 
executives and business men, an advertise- 
ment in this section might not be amiss 
Try it! Send your copy now for the next 
issue, 
Harry K. Goodall, C. A. M. 
AMERICAN BUSINESS 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 





Sales Letters 





SALES LETTERS—MAIL CAMPAIGNS 
To sell any product or service. Write today. 
HUTZLER ADVERTISING AGENCY, Third 
National Building, Dayton, Ohio. 





Postcard Advertising 





CLOTHING SALESMEN. LOOK! 
\l, MAN WANTED TO WEAR AND 
IONSTRATE SUITS to friends. Experi- 
nnecessary. Valuable equipment, actual 
s free. Please send us your present suit 
| color preference. MORTON TAILORS, 
84 Gravois Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Make your POSTCARD ADVERTISING dy- 
namic, colorful, attention-arresting! Econom- 
ically priced FLASH POSTCARDS will give 
your message the “punch” it needs to knock 
over sales. Send for samples. KUPFER 
PRINTING COMPANY, 503 South Jefferson 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


MAIL SALES CAMPAIGNS CREATED! Anal- 
ysis—-Plan—Copy! Submit problem! GORDON 
CROMPTON, 99 Owen, Detroit, Michigan. 


Printing of All Kinds 


STRICTLY FIRST QUALITY PRINTING 


Send 10¢ for 32-page catalog. WOODRUFFS' 
217-K6, Duluth, Minn 








QUALITY ENVELOPES $1.70 (M) 5M LOTS 
Anything in fine printing & envelopes 
UNITED STANDARD ENVELOPE CO. 

1140 B’way, New York. (Also embossed cards) 

MR. PRINTER: Present your little sales mes- 

sage to the business executive subscribers and 

other serious readers of AMERICAN BUSI- 

NESS in a classified advertisement under this 

classification. Send your “‘copy” now for the 

next issue or write for further information 

Address: Classified Manager, AMERICAN 


BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 





Advertising Agencies 





YOUR AGENTS, mail order advertisement 
inserted all newspapers. magazines. Publish- 
ers’ rates. MARTIN ADVERTISING AGEN- 
CY, 171B Madison Avenue, New York. 





Mailing Lists 





PRODUCTIVE-MAILING-LISTS, Many classi- 
fications, Late Dates RABIRO SERVICE 
228 2nd Street. NEW YORK. 

CAN YOU USE EXTRA CHECKS? 
Mass Mailer clients send vou substantial 
checks through us for vour addressing 
empty envelopes YOUR lists, if responsive. 

RUSH FULL DETAILS ABOUT YOUR LISTS 


MOSELY 


230 (AB-4+) Congress St., Boston 








Money Making Opportunities 





WIN WITH “Schemer”’ 
las. Six Magazines, 264 pp. just 
PUBLISHER, Alliance, Ohio. 


Scheme$, Tips, Formu- 
3 


Oc. SCHEMER 





Time Clocks 





TIME CLOCKS BOUGHT. sold, exchanged. 
MID-WEST TIME CLOCK COMPANY, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED 
or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible and other makes. Write us. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. 8th St.. St. Louis, Mo. 


ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines 
ROBERT NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 


WHAT DO YOU WANT TO SELL? We buy 
and sell all kinds of office equipment. Write us. 
CHECK WRITER CO., INC., 169 William St., 
New York. 





Accountants 





ACCOUNTANTS AND BOOKKEEPERS. Real 
profit from new type bookkeeping service. 
Write ASCO, Box 1468, Springfield, Mass. 





SOLVE COPYING PROBLEMS 
WITH PHOTOGRAPHY 
EASILY! ECONOMICALLY! 


IEW BOOKS / 


, FOREMEN POLICY MANUAL. By 
K R. C. Oberdahn. Recently an executive 
from a company which had just received 
SPEEDS UP a large war contract visited a government management, employee and employ: + in 
agency and asked that he be supplied the past and right up to the prese).: js 
OFFICE AND PLANT PRODUCTION 


with six foremen immediately. The the result of misinformation. May :ge- 
‘ ‘e ic > > t* q wy > a © 9 > Fert , « ; ; ¥ 
Photocopies, made in a few minutes, cave answer to his request was, “There aren’t ment, zealously guarding inform: ion 
yer on —_ jobs—reproduce photographi- any. You will have to train your own which it has always considered conf). ‘en- 
eally everything on original. Rectigraph a a oe . tile , - as matited: « al 7 
phalosabins Slusmiinte,.couttacte daccmente. foremen.” The shortage of skilled, ex- tial, has permitted a cloud of rumc~ to 
pastes, charts, plans, ete., in actual, reduced perienced foremen and supervisory per- hover over every business operation, 
or enlarged size—eliminates bottlenecks, saves a tos _ . , > eee - ee ey eee ’ » 
tiene, ance lean, anven peutens., Wnay tow sonnel has been one of the major head- the “facts” known by the employees 
cost operation. aches and drawbacks to the entire war the rumors spread by gossipers us 
production program. A book like this have little relation to the truth. Ii 
manual is one answer. Bound in a loose- most any business which does not pr 
leaf, three-ring cover, the book is indexed facts about itself to its employees + 
alphabetically to cover many subjects, is nearly always a dangerous amour 


SHARING INFORMATION Witty 
EMPLOYEES. By Alexander R. Heron 
Much of the difficulty between labor and 


Get the complete facts now! 


ta WRITE 637 HALOID ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 





“4iNT HAY” 


such as absence, badges, discipline, em- 
ployee rule books, hours, overtime. It 
is an excellent basic training manual of 
procedure and methods, helpful in getting 
new men into action as foremen. National 


gossip and misinformation floating a! 
causing disloyalty and misunderstan 
Employees think the company earns 
more than it actually does; they 1 


that executives are paid far bi 
salaries than is the case; they | 
that the company’s surplus repres 
actual cash loafing in banks, when 
“surplus” is brick and stone, mach 
and tools. Happily, many companies 
using every known method to inform cr 
ployees and to tell them the truth. Some 
companies report regularly to employees 


IN ST.LOUIS 


That's what the average 

St. Louisian spendsin a 

_ year. Our new 24-page 
» » free pocket-size booklet, 


Foremen’s Institute, Inc. $6.50. 


BOOKVERTISING. Herbert J. Stoeckel 
compiled the material and R. Sherwood 

e St. Louis Marker,” : I , . : , 
gives many facts of vital King edited this splendid compendium 
interest to anyone selling of information on the use of books in 

St. Louis. Write on your > . 
business letrerhead to- sales and advertising and promotion. 
day. Horel Lennox, 859 | There are eighty-five case studies show- 
Washington Boulevard. ce ig 


Over 50% of all rooms, 
$3.50 or less, single; 


$5.00 or less, double. 























RHER 


There must be a reason why 

alert buyers in 48 states order 

their lithographed letterheads from us. 

That reason is VALUE: Write for FREE 

portfolio of Famous Letterheads and price- 

list. Compare our prices. No obligation. AT- 

TACH this advertisement to your business let- 

terhead and mail to 

Universal Lithographing Co. (Subsidiary of 

Peerless Litho. Co.) 4321 Diversey Ave., Dept. 34. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Patriotic Advertising Specialties 
For Stimulation of 
Employee and Civilian Morale 
EXCLUSIVE ART CALENDARS 
Blotters—Novelties—Desk Specialties 
Signs—Leather—Business Greetings 
“Positive Point” Mechanical Pencils 
. aH AnnArbor 
Advertisers Publishing Co. wich. uss. 


Salesmen Wanted 





ILLUSTRATED SALES 
LETTERHEADS 


For bulletins to salesmen, sales letters, 
collection letters, special letters to cus- 
tomers, and dramatized mailings of all 
kinds. 400 ideas and 400 colorfully illus- 
trated letterhead samples you can use, 
eosting over $10,000. Yours for $3.00. 
Sent on approval. Prize and Contest 
Department. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 











ing how books have been successfully 
used to commemorate anniversaries; to 
announce special events, such as annual 
reports; for company or institutional his- 
tories; for instruction purposes, such as 
sales manuals, technical data collections, 
and sales presentations. Experiences of 
companies, such as Deere and Company, 
F. W. Woolworth Company, McCormick 
and Company, Eaton Manufacturing 
Company, American Type Founders, Inc., 
and many others are also included. The 
book is a masterpiece of excellent print- 
ing, is elaborately illustrated and docu- 
mented. By long odds this is the most 
comprehensive study of the subject we 
have ever seen and to any executive plan- 
ning to issue a book of any kind, we 
heartily recommend the investment of 
the price in this splendid volume. Say- 
brook House. $5.00. 


just as they do to stockholders. Some 
use the radio, others company publica- 
tions, bulletin boards, direct mail. Here 
is a good book which describes and out- 
lines most of the methods now being used, 
tells what employees need to know, and 
shows how best to present the informa- 
tion to them. For presidents, personnel 
men, public relations men, employee re 
lations officers, we’d say the book comes 
under the general heading of “must” 
reading. To the executive whose company 
is already doing a good job of inform- 
ing employees the book covers familiar 
ground. But to the thousands of com- 
panies which have made but a_ timid 
start in the important field the book is 
priceless where there is a desire to im- 
prove employee relations. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. $2.50. 
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Advertisers Publishing Co. 56 
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Kimberly-Clark Corp. 

Lassco Products, Inc. 
Marchant Calculating Machine Co. 
Merrell Features... ‘ 
Morton Manufacturing Co. 
Mosely Selective List Service 
Multigraphers Composing Co. 
National Publishers Press 
Parsons Paper Co. 

Remington Rand Ine. 

Smith, Chas. C. 

Tompkins’ Label Service 
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